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Editorial. 


ROM a valued reader we have received a letter 
which in part follows, referring to our editorial on 
Swarthmore College and the position of the So- 
ciety of Friends in the war: “It seems to me a 
matter of regret that the paper which is the organ of such 
a liberal religion as Unitarianism should be illiberal 
toward the religious principles of another denomination.” 
To this we reply that even religious principles may be 
wrong. We think they are profoundly wrong with our 
deeply respected fellow-citizens, the Quakers. When they 
formulated their position against war, the world had not 
yet seen that war may be engaged in to. destroy war to 
save the world. This is what we are doing to-day. A 
great number of the people called Friends understand 
and have renounced the old pacifist stand. They are 
good and wise. It appears to be assumed by some that 
the Quakers are entitled to special consideration because 
of their religious conscience, and because they have 
always been exceptionally good people. We maintain 
that it is not fair to consider this question on any other 
ground than that of what we believe is righteousness 
and the moral and spiritual safety of mankind. Other 
pacifistic religious organizations have enjoyed no favors, 
either in the opinion of the people or in the judgment of 
the law. We do not believe the Quakers expect it. Cer- 
tainly it would be the quintessence of illiberalism for the 
Register to be a respecter of persons in this epochal hour 
when all we are striving for, shedding our blood for, is 
equality of all men, in privilege, opportunity, and no less 
in obligation. 


FE, offer our congratulations to Dallas. They have 

cancelled their arrangement with Billy Sunday, 
who was to come for a campaign this autumn. The peo- 
ple decided that $100,000 was too much to spend on this 
slashing variety of show and religion unequally mixed; 
and they will get behind their ministers and be just as 
well off—we believe better off—when the results are 
counted. Mr. Sunday, we judge, is losing something, if 
the returns of his recent Chicago venture are credible. 
He did his poorest work in this his own city. The Con- 
gregationalist publishes Dr. W. B. Norton’s figures, 
gathered from various pastors. They are most disap- 
pointing to the men who worked with the evangelist. 


‘ 
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Here is a typical case: A minister received one hundred 
and sixty-nine cards; ninety-six were names of people 
already members of his church; of eighty-four persons 
recently received into the church, sixteen were trail- 
hitters. He said: “I count only one man uniting with 
my church who was not in some way connected with a 
church.” A dozen others tell the same story. A promi- 
nent Congregational clergyman said the effect upon busi- 
ness men and women of the queer literalistic Bible teach- 
ings of the Sunday band must be confusing and harmful. 
Among the 30,745 who signed cards, there were nine 
Unitarians. For once we are proud of small numbers. 


IR WILLIAM M. RAMSAY says that the tactics of 

the advocates of prohibition have been faulty in ex- 
actly the way noted in an editorial some months ago in 
this paper. In sum, they are negative and not positive. 
They have been saying continually, or at least have 
seemed to say, “Let us curtail the freedom of the people 
to do wrong, and they will soon recognize that it is the 
best way to do right.” They ought to put their argu- 
ment in the form that they are contending “for the full 
liberty of the people against those who are enslaving 
them.” ‘This change of method of course in no wise 
affects the facts in the case; but it means everything in 
the propagation of temperance. People are done with 
negative moralities, and they are right, even in such a 
curse for many men as drink. ‘They want to be for 
something, always, earnestly, profoundly. Show them 
that drink stands in the way of the full use of their 
brains, conscience, manhood, and the liberties which are 
more precious than life, and lay almost all the stress on 
their liberties and the sanctity of their welfare, and the 
problem is certain of solution for all time. Not least 
among the gains moreover will be a better temper among 
the zealous workers for the sobriety of their fellows. 


F the contrast has to be made, deeds speak louder than 
words; but the letters of men at the front who prove 
in their deeds their right to say the noble things that 
inspire those at home with admiration and faith show 
that words with deeds may speak as deeds by themselves 
cannot. Lincoln said at Gettysburg that the world would 
little note nor long remember what was said there, but 
could never forget what was done there. He was finely 
mistaken. The world can never forget what he said, 
and if there were any possibility of forgetting what was 
done, the things he said would prevent oblivion. Such 
expression adds to the memory of what men did the 
knowledge why they did it. The fact of Gettysburg is 
unforgettable; the meaning of Gettysburg without Lin- 
coln’s words would never have been so clearly understood. 
The meaning of what is going on to-day is best learned 
from men who do not substitute something words can 
make for what only acts can make, but who unite words 
and deeds so that they live. 


'T is useless for zealous Episcopalians to talk in friendly 
fashion about the coming union of Christians of all de- 
nominations, so long as they insist that only clergymen 
ordained by a bishop may officiate. ‘The apostolic suc- 
cession is not maintained by the laying on of hands; valid 
ordination in congregational churches since the early days 
of Plymouth and Salem has been the act of the congre- 
gation over which the chosen minister was to preside. 
Hence the name “Congregational,” and therefore the 
clergyman was called the minister or servant of the peo- 
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ple. Many Unitarian churches of the older type were 
called Independent Congregational and some retain the 
title to this day. When Episcopalians admit the validity 
of ordination by the people, congregated for worship and 
service, it will be a short cut to unity. One thing is cer- 
tain: the churches that insist on the barriers will soon 
find themselves in a hopeless and dwindling minority. 
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N English lady, writing of her husband, who occu- 

pies an important governmental post in civil war 
work, says that he is “working hard in the garden all his 
spare time with his vegetables and roses. I don’t believe 
there is a better panacea for overwrought nerves and 
war strain than to work in such gardens as England pro- 
duces. Divine love seems very near in the faces of our 
flowers.” There is clearly no sentimentalism about this. 
It is what has been proven since Roman emperors grew 
cabbages, and statesmen found farming wonderfully re- 
cuperative. When this release can be made directly 
serviceable in the way of providing food, the communion 
with nature, and the sight of Divine love in the faces of 
flowers have a double ministry. The summer will have, 
for all, trial it has never had, and, for many, denial of 
usual pleasures; but it will reveal great compensations 
also, and bring sustaining comfort. The great proofs 
that God is living are not required by those who see and 
feel his life. ‘They touch and share his life: they take 
and show his strength. Generations may rise and pass 
away, they may be swept away; but of his years there 
is no end. 


Heri is an example of the difference between a prophet 
and a profiteer. Jonathan C. Day of New York is 
the author, and he told the story before a congregation in 
New York, where he is the Commissioner of Markets, and 
a minister into the bargain. ‘“‘ Nearly two years ago,” he 
said, “I was riding in a surface car. Sitting opposite me 
was a complacent man who said: ‘If this war continues 
a couple of years longer I will retire from business. I 
shall have enough to last me the rest of my life.’ A little 
woman in black, unnoticed, heard him, stepped close to 
him, addressed him effectively if not politely, and said: 
“Two of my boys have been shot in the trenches in France 
and three more belong to the French Army, and yet you 
sit here and gloat that if this slaughter and sorrow con- 
tinues two years you will be able to quit business. It is 
such men as you who cause humanity to blush for the 
race. ‘The man got off at the next station.” 


RESIDENT WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON in his 

inaugural address as president of Smith College during 
Commencement Week renewed the assault on the classics 
with his characteristic pungency and directness. His 
charge is that the fundamental reason for the revolt 
against Latin and Greek is that students feel that by giv- 
ing their effort and time to them they are cheated. Two 
or more years with these languages, with the promise at 
least implied that thereby they will have access to the 
culture and civilization and history of those ancient days 
and peoples, proves footless. ‘They do not get what they 
paid for! So the word is passed along, and all the plead- 
ings of the scholastic masters avail little to perpetuate 
the studies among succeeding generations of students. 
President Neilson of course has no patience with the notion 
that one cannot be cultivated without accomplishment in 
the classics. ‘This is not the whole matter by any means. 
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It will always remain true that a teacher who is the incar- 
nation of Greek or Latin, who lives it, loves it, will never 
lack students; but he who has no enthusiasm, but only 
the pedantic devotion to the mechanics of languages, will 
kill them as he would kill any other study, cultural or 
vocational. 


HERE do convictions come from, and of what use 

are they? This is the task which Prof. Joseph 
Jastrow sets before him, and in a readable and timely 
book he gives a satisfactory answer. ‘‘’The Psychology 
of Conviction” is a great help in time of war because it 
studies the ‘‘ play of forces which shape the aims of men.”’ 
The living beliefs of each of us should be carefully exam- 
ined, for it is our convictions which make our conduct. 
It is certain that a man will do what he believes and 
feels. He cannot do anything else. If he acts wrongly 
it is because he has first thought crookedly. Action is 
always the end, and it cannot be escaped. Let us take 
pacifism as a way of thinking. What makes it wrong, 
reprehensible? Prof. Jastrow answers, “Limited to a 
conviction that at all hazards war must instantly cease 
and our own swords turned into ploughshares, whether 
the swords of the enemy be sheathed or sharpened, 
pacifism makes approximation to peace infinitely remote.” 


Washington Gladden. 


Gr from us is the boldest preacher and the most 


useful minister in America in this generation. 
Indeed, in point of diversity of gifts animated by 
the one Spirit, Washington Gladden may easily be 
counted among the great prophets in all generations. 


There are immortal names among religious leaders iden- . 


tified with a single great cause, as slavery, or theology, 
or social justice; but none in this country attained such 
an effectual versatility, such a commanding influence by 
his flaming utterance in at least a dozen great fields of 
common righteousness as did this rugged giant of the 
spirit. Nothing was alien to him. He was still in the 
thick of it when the summons came, though invalided for 
nearly a year, and men have not yet duly appraised his 
genius and his achievements. 

His being was of that immortal stuff which people do 
not yield without protest to the inescapable change we 
call death; and they are right. But this is their consola- 
tion. If the clay returns to its mother, the soul goes 
marching on. Not less, but greater in the years ahead, 
will be the personality of Washington Gladden. It will 
be so not merely in that his works do follow him; his 
name will be written and enshrined in sensible memorial, 
and by such symbol he will enter definitely into our spir- 
itual history. Some thousands who never saw the man, 
but knew only fragmentary quotations in the press, or a 
casual magazine article, made up their mind about him. 
The ring was in everything he did. He wasa man. He 
was alive to his time. He was forthright and clear- 
headed. He was a foe of what we call compromise. 
He spared not, in God’s holy name. 

Say what we will of untoward generations, the fact is, 
Dr. Gladden was magnificently popular, beloved as few 
clergymen in this whole land have been loved and hon- 
ored. In this there is superb reassurance of the sound- 
ness of the human heart by which we live, as there is 
ken of the glory of a true minister of religion. 
ne accord, Jew, Roman Catholic, the diversity of 
ene: even flaunting free-thinker, so called, 
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made acknowledgment in Columbus, Ohio, and_ else- 
where, of this saint who walked with them in the com- 
mon ways of daily life. In-the springs of his life were 
the secrets of his straightening and ennobling power 
among men, in their behalf. 

Readers of his “Recollections” will recall that he 
prayed earnestly in his early manhood that the good Lord 
would not permit him to lose his soul as prophet in the 
temptation to be an artist. He knew the danger. He 
was too fine-grained in intellect, in esthetic sensibility, 
in appreciation of the technical finish of a master to be a 

careless or merely zealous workman. He knew crafts- 
manship. But he never went about writing his sermons 
or his articles in the manner of a cabinet-maker. One 
always felt that he was first a spirit under counsel of 
God, who used English not as the matter of a stylist, but 
as a verbal medium by which he could reach men and get 
them to act on what he said. Nobody went from him 
talking about his beautiful sermons; nobody could go 
into rhapsodies about his spirituality—and straightway 
disregard his counsels! ‘That sort of thing annoyed him 
beyond words. His deliverance from mere artistry is 
thus explained. Heaven is witness that there are men 
who spend time polishing vacuous periods who might 
well pray as he prayed and accomplish something. 

It may be that his lack of formal training—he did not 
take a regular divinity course—detracted somewhat from 
Dr. Gladden’s thorough dialectical skill. He proceeded to 
conclusions on weighty and involved subjects that prob- 
ably would have been clinched in some minds more cer- 
tainly and permanently had they been more detailed in 
their logical presentation. But for clearness, conciseness, 
and common-sense statement, for example on the char- 
acter of the Bible, nobody surpassed him. On subjects 
of social import,—who, by the way, will ever forget his 
“Social Salvation” ?—what is needed first, of course, is 
not philosophical erudition, but the straight heart, the 
single mind, and the trenchant phrase, driven home, if 
need be, with a clenched fist and an Isaiah’s “Thou art 
the man!” 

He early squared his deed with his doctrine. When he 
was writing religious editorials for the Independent he 
would not brook the practice, common enough a half-,, 
century ago, that paid notices of publishing-houses, 
financiers, and insurance companies should appear to the 
reader as pure editorial matter. He quit. He openly, 
slashingly denounced the Congregational Church for re- 
ceiving Mr. Rockefeller’s money for foreign-mission 
work as a sign of allegiance with big and bad business. 
He assailed what he believed to be a wicked compromise 
with Christian standards. Later, nobody compared with 
him in denunciation of the theology and the personal 
cenduct of Billy Sunday,—his gross allusions to evolu- 
tionists, and his greed of money. Such things made him 
disliked by some for a season; but is it not accepted now 
that he proved himself merely ahead of the coarse rule 
and estimate? To-day all decent men acknowledge this 
was a man highly chosen for the works of God. 

Washington Gladden went to the heart of every great 
question, and he wasted no time in trivialities. He 
worked incessantly, successfully, in public welfare. He 
saw the day of supreme honor, at the hands of his Con- 
gregational brethren, who for many a year suspected his 
liberal doctrine and were not in line with his catholic 
sympathies. Indeed, though one should write a tome— 
as one might easily do—no more could be said than this: 
Here was a man of full stature who brooded without 
ceasing upon the Eternal; who fared forth from this 
communion with a spirit made holy, serving his day 
mightily in gladness, in righteousness, and in love. Let 
us rejoice in him. 
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News of the Meck. 


RESIDENT WILSON’S reaffirmation, in his 
P Fern of July speech, at Mount Vernon, of the de- 

termination of the United States to keep up the 
struggle until its ends shall have been attained, furnished 
the text for strong commendatory discussion in the 
press of the Allied countries. London, Paris, and Rome 
greeted with expressions of unqualified sympathy the 
declaration: “The settlement must be final. ‘There can 
be no compromise. No half-way decision would be tol- 
erable. No half-way decision-is conceivable.” And the 
ends for which the Allied world is fighting the President 
summarized in the following words: “What we seek is 
the reign of law, based upon the consent of the governed 
and sustained by the organized opinion of mankind.” 
One of the significant circumstances of the delivery of 
the address was that it was spoken in reply to an address 
by representatives of American citizens of thirty-three 
races, each of whom laid a wreath upon the tomb of 
Washington. 


MONG the features of the observance of Independ- 

ence Day was the launching of 500,000 tons of new 
shipping from the various shipyards of the country. The 
number of ships is placed at about ninety. These addi- 
tions to the merchant marine are of timely importance 
at this time, in view of the fact that there are more than 
a million American troops in France or on the voyage 
there, and that the mustering of the second million men 
under the draft law is under way. ‘The vessels just 
launched give new significance to Secretary Baker’s 
recent statement to Congress that the despatch of troops 
to France is limited only by the tonnage available to 
transport them and keep them supplied with food and 
munitions. 


N view of these definite achievements in ship construc- 
tion, which are paralleled by Great Britain, a state- 
ment of U-boat activities made at the end of last week by 
the German Minister of Marine, Vice-Admiral von 
Capelle, is of interest. Von Capelle denied explicitly the 
statement recently made by the British First Lord of 


Admiralty, that the destruction of U-boats is going on. 


more rapidly than the construction, and added: “About 
18,000,000 tons [of shipping] which were at the dis- 
posal of the enemy already have been destroyed, and the 
sinking of an average of five big vessels is still reported 
daily. This is a guarantee that the efficacy of the sub- 
marine war remains unaltered.” ‘The German Minister 
of the Navy did not attempt to explain how, in view of 
this continued enormous volume of destruction, the 
United States has been able to transport one million men 
to France and keep them supplied without material inter- 
ference by the U-boat campaign. 


IN) Ee from Russia at the beginning of the week 
seemed to give peculiar point to the President’s 
classification, in his Independence Day speech, of Rus- 
sia as still among the nations aligned against Germany, 
though for the moment “unorganized and helpless.” One 
despatch brought the news of the assassination, at Mos- 
cow, of Count von Mirbach, the German ambassador to 
Russia under the resumption of relations made possible 
by the terms of the Brest-Litovsk treaty. Another cable 
message told of the uprising of the entire population of 
the Murman coast, on the Kola Peninsula, against the 
Russian Government, and their alignment with the 
Entente to prevent the seizure of that most important 
territory by the Germans, co-operating with the domi- 
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nant group in Finland. These two events, each appar- 
ently of some significance, came as an aftermath to the 
recent issuance of a manifesto by Grand Duke Michael, 
brother to the former Czar, urging the Russian people 
to reject the rule of the Bolsheviki and unite for the 
defence of the country from German invasion. 


N connection with these events in Russia, it was an- 
nounced at Washington that Gen. Foch and his ad- 
visers of the other Entente governments, excepting 
America, had reached the definite decision that the time 
had arrived for collective military action by the Allies 
to drive the Germans out of Russia and to help the Rus- 


.Sians to suppress the subversive elements in the country 


and establish a stable, workable form of government. 
With the publication of this news came the suggestion 
that a change of view had come over Washington in its 
estimate of the needs of Russia, and the forecast was 
made that the United States would not only abandon its 
opposition to the plan for intervention in Russia by mili- 
tary force, but that it is considering the advisability of 
joining with the other Allied powers in the proposed 
intervention. 


‘Tees news from the Western front at the beginning 
of the week seemed to confirm the forecasts that the 
Germans would soon renew their offensive thrust in 
France and Belgium. It appeared certain that the Ger- 
man supreme command would have large forces at its 
disposal for a resumption of the interrupted offensive. 
Special interest attached to these reports, because of the 
presence at the French front of 251,000 American 
troops, and also because of the increasing successful pres- 
sure which these forces are exerting at such crucial points 
on the German line as the Chateau Thierry salient. It 
was surmised at the beginning of the week that the Ger- 
mans in their next offensive might aim especially at the 
destruction of these forces. 


PLAN for partial self-government in India was sub- 

mitted to Parliament last week by Mr. Edwin Sam- 
uel Montagu, Secretary for India, and Baron Chelms- 
ford, Viceroy of India. The project, which has the ap- 
proval of the entire Indian administration and of the 
princes of India, provides for the widest extension of 
local self-government possible under Indian conditions ; 
for the creation of a popularly elected vice-regal legisla- 
ture, of a vice-regal privy council and of the entire ma- 
chinery of an autonomous administration, including a 
council of princes. Concurrently with the announcement 
of the outline of self-administration, the Indian govern- 
ment has indicated its intention to increase the Indian 
army materially. 


spe Panamanian elections took place last week under 
the auspices of American troops, who were placed on 
duty at the polls at the request of the Colombian opposi- 
tion, which feared the government would prevent the 
free exercise of the franchise. As a result of the ballot- 
ing the opposition obtained control of the assembly, 
which is to elect.a President to serve out the unexpired 
term of the late President Valdez. The elections were 
orderly, with the exception of a local disorder in which 
a priest was killed. 


pf Sige were indications at the beginning of the week 
that the Austro-Hungarian General Staff is planning 
a new offensive on the Trentino front. Since the disas- 
trous termination of the recent Austrian offensive, which 
resulted in the loss by the Austrians of all the territory 
they had won on the Italian side of the Piave, the 
armies of the Dual Monarchy have undergone a com- 
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plete reorganization. A German general, Otto von 
Biilow, has been placed in chief command. Heavy rein- 
forcements and stores have been concentrated at Inns- 
bruck and Trent, and it is reported also that a consider- 
able number of German troops have been transferred to 
the Italian front to stiffen the Austro-Hungarian mili- 
tary organization. On the other hand the Italian com- 
mand, after the series of defeats which it inflicted upon 
the enemy last month, is pursuing its advantages with 
energy, and the offensive lay, at the beginning of the 
week, with the Italians and not with the Austrians. 


Brevities. 


Here is a definition of Christianity by Prof. William 
Adams Brown: “The religion of divine sonship and of 
human brotherhood, revealed and realized through Jesus 
Christ.” 


President Wilson uttered a sentence in his Fourth of 
July speech at Mount Vernon that will be graven in stone 
because it is perfect in sentiment and form: “What we 
seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent of the 
governed and sustained by the organized opinion of 
mankind.” 


Realize we must the value of saving human energy, 
the body and the soul, when we read what a famous hotel 
man says: “A waiter makes perhaps eighteen trips be- 
tween the guest’s table and the kitchens or pantry in 
serving a meal, even though it is not one that might be 
termed elaborate.” 


Sir William M. Ramsay says in the Sunday School 
Times that if the German Emperor had marched straight 
and done honestly, instead of going aside to seize “the 
bait of Belgium,” there was “no human power that could 
have broken his strength on the direct path.” Not lack 
of arms, but lack of integrity, spells the doom. 


Letters to the Gditor. 
Prayer Does Make a Difference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Apropos of the interchange of opinion concerning the 
nature of prayer and its possible effect on the conduct and 
outcome of this war appearing in the recent issues of the 
Register, may I add an impression that I gained from 
the discussion, which I have followed with a great deal 
of interest, and especially my reaction to Mr. Dutton’s 
letter, June 27? 

[ am not nearly as learned as those who have discussed 
the question, but it has seemed to me that many of the 
writers, even those of academic title and scholastic promi- 
nence, have been rather unkind if not in instances even 
immodest in the inference of superior wisdom concerning 
the nature and working of prayer. I am a firm believer 
in the rationality of religion and hold that none of re- 
ligion’s phenomena, no matter to what depths of the con- 
scious or subconscious life they may lead, should be ex- 
empt from critical inquiry and careful research. On the 


‘other hand, I as firmly believe that the great majority 


of religious phenomena, and among them the psychical 
forces at work in prayer, are as yet far from being satis- 
factorily accounted for in a scientific manner; and that 
therefore any dogmatic dictum or attempt at final state- 
ment or definition is unscientific or unreasonable, or both, 
and hardly compatible with the spirit of liberal religion. 
- Putting it mildly, it is hardly fair for Mr. Dutton to 
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suggest that “no one believes that God will do anything 
for people” and that “nobody believes that God will win 
the war for us.” The statement that thinking people 
especially are beyond such “Santa Claus” prejudices 
would seem to infer that only the “Dutton intellectuals” 
have the proper knowledge of the nature of God and 
prayer and that all others are therefore still in the Santa 
Claus age of puerile superstition. 

I for one believe that God will do and actually does 

things for people, and as to the assertion that nobody 
believes God will win the war for us, I believe that 
nearly every loyal and religious American does entertain 
this conviction. Is this belief really so superstitious and 
unreasonable or does it not rather involve the firm con- 
viction as to the righteousness of our cause as well as the 
well-grounded trust that Righteousness is of the very 
nature of God and that therefore the triumph of right is 
simply another triumph of God himself over the powers 
of unrighteousness and tyranny? 
_ Difference of opinion as to what prayer is and what 
it can do may enter here, but it would seem to me that 
any religion that concerns the whole nature of man and 
that is not simply a “laboratory emotion” must take into 
account somehow the fact that praying or not praying 
does make a difference in a man’s religious life. Cer- 
tainly the idea of prayer is bound up, as Mr. Dutton 
says, in the idea of God, and, just because of this, one 
man’s God may prompt him to pray and another’s may 
not. I am inclined to believe, however, that the great 
majority of serious religious men prefer some sort of 
association with the Deity on the basis of that personal 
experience which we have called prayer and which we 
may well call prayer even now, since the relations be- 
tween us and the Infinite have changed little except in 
their forms. 

May our praying for victory and for aid in meeting 
the great problems of the present crisis not tend to open 
up hitherto secret and mysterious sources and resources 
of life, spiritual and moral? May the reach of our deep- 
est emotions not succeed in finding new avenues of ap- 
proach to the great sea of vital forces and energies ? Why 
should it be impossible or even unreasonable that with 
the releasing of new potentialities within our souls dur- 
ing these stormy days there may be a corresponding open- 
ing of new divine and even “supranatural” realities that 
but await the beck and call of their present spiritual 
affinities ? 

Surely there are as yet in our notions of God and 
prayer many elements that need reshaping and many 
ideas that are immature and incomplete, depending on 
the growing experience of the race for fuller unfolding 
and more comprehensive knowledge. It would seem, 
therefore, that academic modesty if not scientific accur- 
acy should guard one against such extravagant claims as 
“no one believes that God will do anything for people,” 
or “nobody believes God will win the war for us.” In 
this instance the “nobodies” happen to include many ear- 
nest as well as very intelligent people, whose ardent faith 
that “God will win the war for us” makes them better 
patriots and more efficient Americans. If a quickening of 
spiritual instincts is needed in this day, if there must be 
a positive uplifting of our moral natures to meet the 
great exigencies of the hour, may we not “lift up our 
eyes unto the hills,’ may we not seek to attune the 
strains and rhythms of our personal life to the great 
concord of Spirit and Truth, may we not, in other words, 
“pray” at once with childlike modesty and faith and with 
manly frankness and assurance of the efficacy of our per- 
sonal communion? ‘Then when this war has been won, 
when peace has come to bless our efforts, may we not 
say with literal truth that God won this war for us? 
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I also believe that God is a force working along: di- 
rected lines, but as to the exactly definable nature of this 
force I think even the “laboratory theologian” is some- 
what in the dark, and surely I would hesitate to define 
these “lines” with any degree of dogmatic certainty and 
finality. pee, 

I venture to say that the Daugherty quotation in Mr. 
Dutton’s recent letter, “If prayer will win the war, why 
send troops across?” sounds really quite as ridiculous as 
to say, “If saving food can win the war, why train sol- 
diers, or why not starve the nation ?” 

I do hold that the subject of prayer is too serious a 
matter to be treated facetiously, as is so frequently done. 
It is a matter that is being taken very much in earnest 
to-day, not only by conservative and unthinking people 
but also by many men and women of very advanced re- 
ligious and scientific views. Surely it is a matter of big 
and vital concern to the many young men who are train- 
ing in camp and facing death on the battlefield. It is 
said that many of them are just beginning to learn the 
meaning and importance of prayer. Will that help them 
win? Many of us believe so and have little faith in sen- 
timents such as expressed in the Dutton letter, which 
lend themselves so readily to a reading of dreary and 
sterile determinism. 

Surely a prayerful America may be more certain of 
success in this enormous venture of our republic than a 
nation sceptic of any god but the exalted “Home,” and 
bowing before no other than the worst of all idols, the 
creation of the latest anthropomorphism and anthropola- 
trism, MAN, who in the capacity of deity has so far suc- 
ceeded most marvellously in making a deplorable mess 
of things. 

If Americans are sincere in their profession that this 
is a war for Liberty and Democracy, and that these are 
worth our greatest sacrifices, we shall need to keep close 
in thought, word, and action—and this is prayer—to Him 
in whom dwelleth the fulness of all good and desirable 
things. ‘Then the ancient slogan “The Lord of Hosts is 
with us” will be to us not only a beautiful symbol but an 
almighty reality. 

Kari, M. Caworowsky. 

Ocon'to, Wis. 


Difficulties of Women Preachers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

May not a few thoughts be added to Anna Garlin 
Spencer’s most kindly and true words regarding women 
in our ministry, for the sake of future women preachers? 
For it is a fact that this prejudice has not lessened but 
gained in the past twenty years. I am not speaking 
broadly, but only of our liberal ministry, which guards 
this little ““eddy of conservatism,’ amid its many ex- 
cellences. 

A woman preached as candidate to a good audience 
in a small town. ‘The service was so well appreciated— 
and the close attention left no doubt of it—that a second 
Sunday was called for, and given, at some sacrifice to the 
candidate, who thereafter wished for some expression as 
to a ‘‘call.” And this was what she received: “We 
have had two noble sermons, but I don’t think we should 
call a woman to our pulpit.’’ Again, a most enthusiastic 
reception was given this candidate after service. Es- 
pecially was the Bible class delighted with the lesson, 
and here a second Sunday was asked for. An unfortunate 
political division was troubling this church, and it was 
election-time; but evidently this could have been dealt 
with, had not the people been advised to keep on hearing 
candidates instead of settling a minister at that time. 
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A previous chairman of the parish committee, an elderly 
man of some wisdom, said, ““A woman pastor may be the 
very best thing for our church with its old political strife.” 
Here, a word from the Field Secretary who advised (or 
no word at all) would have turned the tide, and saved the 
candidate from a bitter disappointment, for which there 
was good reason. ‘One. more fragment. A lady of 
more than average intelligence, quite regularly attending 
a woman preacher’s services, said to her, “‘ Your sermons 
have done me more good than any I ever heard before, 
but I do like to see a man in the pulpit.” 

Mrs. Spencer has well covered the ground relating to 
various difficulties in the path of women preachers, as she 
is so capable of doing. It is my opinion, born of several 
disciplinary experiences, that this prejudice (never 
apparent in any of my congregations, however) can best 
be annulled at the source from whence it has largely, 
not wholly, proceeded. 

It is well to remember that any one, man or woman, 
who enters the ministry because of love for it is likely to 
do good work, other things being equal. 


Euiza M. H. ABBort. 
Everert, Mass. : 


A Reluctant Good-by to the Register. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Enclosed find a check for seven dollars and six cents, 
in payment of my subscription up to July 1 of the present 
year, on which date I must ask you to strike my name 
from your list. 

I do so with regret of an old subscriber, in whose 
family the Register has been a sort of heirloom. . ~ . 

For years and years this would-be standard-bearer has 
been a persistent, unblushing slacker, never on the firing- 
line of any great principle, and always safe in the rear 
with the loot in its hands, to use a pertinent phrase of 
Iirnest Crosby. I had waited and hoped for better things 
under the present régime. . . . 1 am now obliged to 
confess that never was the Register such a slacker as it 
is to-day. 

To have such a paper coming into the house—such a 
“Fortune’s champion”—so “ever strong upon the stronger 
side” —so crammed with sycophancy and cringing toady- 
ism—is dispiriting in the extreme. It lowers my vitality 
and my faith in human nature; and therefore, with 
regret for old associations, I am compelled to bid it a 
reluctant good-by. 

If at any time in the future it should reform and get 
to the front again, and become a manly, courageous 
champion of up-to-date Unitarian principles, I should be 
more than glad to give it my loyal support ; and so, I may 
add, would many of us who are done with the Register 
and with all moral, intellectual, and religious slackers. 


F. K. Grrrorp. 
FARMINGTON, ME. 


To Their Mothers. 


A letter to his parishioners by 
REV. WILLIAM C. GORDON, 


Pastor Auburndale, Mass., Congregational Church, serving with the 
Y. M. C. A.&in France. 


to the greatest cause that ever called for effort 
and sacrifice. 


[to th are you, mothers, to have boys to give 


We know something, at least, of 


what this means to you. We know the sleepless nights, 
the anxious days, the tear-dimmed eyes and the aching 
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hearts that will be yours, that are yours. With all this 
clearly in mind we say, “Happy are you.” It is a great, 
a magnificent thing to be able to serve a cause whose tri- 
umph is essential to the redemption of mankind. That is 
what you are doing. No one, not even the boys who are 
fighting in the trenches, or charging over the top, no one 
is doing more than you are doing. God bless you, 
every one. 

How many things I should like to say to you if I could 
look into your faces. Out of the deep love in my heart 
for you and for the boys, will you let me offer two or 
three suggestions? First of all, then, don’t worry too 
much. 1 know that it is easier to offer that suggestion 
than to obey it. But do the best you can. Dangers and 
temptations are everywhere, and of course they are in 
France. But there are helps and helpers everywhere, too. 
It is not a long distance from France to God. Thousands 
and thousands of boys are keeping straight and clean 
over here. Why should not your boys be among the 
number? If your boy is called upon to die for the great 
cause of freedom and human brotherhood, how could he 
give his life to a better cause? The angels that hovered 
over New England cradles a score or more of years ago 
are to-day hovering over the battlefields of France. 

Don’t be troubled because you cannot send a lot of 
things to the boys. Of course they would be glad of 
them, but they have many good eatables and wearables 
now. ‘There are other things they need vastly more thar. 
chocolate and sweaters, useful as these are. 

Keep praying for them. Oh, how: they need your 
prayers. They think of you every day, and a good many 
times a day. The knowledge that you are praying for 
them helps them more than words can tell to remember, 
“Thou God seest me.” More things are wrought by 3 
mother’s prayers than even many mothers dream of. 
Prayer is a golden chain binding your boy to the throne 
of God. Pray, pray earnestly and without ceasing. The 
prayers of a mother and the prayers of her boy meet in 
the heart of God. 

Keep cheerful. Your good cheer is contagious, and 
will help to make your boy brave and clean and strong, 
and keep him so. One who is away from home, living in 
a foreign land and under new and trying conditions, is 
peculiarly susceptible to the influence either of depres- 
sion or of buoyant hope. Lift your boy up into the higher 
realms of thought and action by your clear and joyful 
vision of the great realities. 

Keep the letters going. Letters of the right sort are 
good at home. ‘They are simply priceless here. Even if 
you do not hear from him regularly let him hear from 
you at least every week. He will feast upon your words. 
They will make him a better soldier or a better sailor. 
Put the brightest and best things into your letters. 
Above all things, put a lot of love into them. Your boy 
needs that and will be made the stronger by it. 

Mothers, remember that your love is the inspiration of 
your boys, your character their ideal, and your fidelity 
their reliance. Again, God bless you! My love to you, 
every one. 


EEE 


A patriotic American is a man who is not niggardly 
and selfish in the things he enjoys that make for human 
liberty and the rights of man. He wants to share them 
with the whole world, and he is never so proud of the 
great flag under which he lives as when it comes to mean 
to other people as well as to himself a symbol of hope 
and liberty. I would be ashamed of this flag if it ever did 
anything outside America that we would not permit it to 
<% do inside America.—W oodrow Wilson. 
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Out of Old Paths. 


Mr. Hanson is pastor of the First Church in Roxbury, 
Mass. The story of his call to this old parish, founded 
in 1630 and blessed for thirty-five years by the ministry 
of Dr. James De Normandie, now pastor emeritus, is 
an interesting sidelight on the larger record of Mr. 
Hanson’s life, which begins in this issue. 

In the summer of 1916 our American troops went to 
the Mexican border. Near El Paso, Tex., there were 
102,000 soldiers. Among the army chaplains stationed 
there was Murray W. Dewart, an Episcopal clergyman 
from Winchester, Mass. Mr. Dewart found by chance 
a volume of sermons by Mr. Hanson, published in Fl 
Paso, where he was minister of a Congregational church. 
He sought the acquaintance of the author, and on the 
strength of a quickly formed friendship Mr. Dewart 
wrote to his old friend, Dr. De Normandie. Mr. Han- 
son came to Roxbury in March, 1917, and preached in 
the First Church, which was seeking a minister. He was 
called to the pastorate the following month and entered 
upon his duties May I, 1917. 

In many of its spiritual trials Mr. Hanson’s life is like 
the lives of hundreds of men and women who grow up 
first accepting without question the prevailing religious 
beliefs; then, dissatisfied, and troubled, they seek a rea- 
sonable way to honest conviction and freedom. Mr. 
Hanson found many persons among his EF] Paso parish- 
ioners who had passed his way in their pilgrimage to a 
truly saving faith. There is no greater pleasure than 
the surprise one finds that another has had one’s own 
experience. 

There are many people among our readers, also, the 
Register believes, who will say more than once as they 
follow these interesting chapters, “Why, I used to think 
like that; I found my way out of old paths just as 
Mr. Hanson did.” 


MILES HANSON. 


I. 


EARLY Days IN A YORKSHIRE VILLAGE, 


EAR the centre of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
N there is a village which has been shaped succes- 

sively by leisured wealth, handicraft, and ma- 
chinery. 

In this village, Gomersal, centuries ago, there were 
three beautiful Elizabethan houses, with long mullioned 
windows and pointed gables. ‘These treasures stood in 
leafy groves, in their seclusion seeming too sacred even 
for the gaze of passers-by. Their owners and occupants 
were addressed by the villagers with humble reverence. 

Later, a few plain sheds with a row of little windows 
on one side housed hand-looms that wove cloth which 
lasted and lasted for half a lifetime; after having served 
its original purpose it was cut into slips to serve another 
lifetime as a carpet. 

Still later, four large mills with power-looms sup- 
planted the hand-looms as well as the old human asso- 
ciations. 

During these latter days a chapel, was built by the Con- 
gregationalists, oblong, unpretentious, and severe. It 
was furnished with square pews of varying size. ‘The 
residents of the Elizabethan houses and the mill-owners 
sat in the corner pews. ‘The mill-workers sat in the 
gallery. Even in meetings rich and poor rarely spoke 
to each other. 

The largest mill-owner was a man with a gruff voice, 
large, forbidding eyebrows, and very reserved mien. He 
was the superintendent of the Sunday-school. It was 
absolutely unthinkable that any child should ever be 
noisy or unruly under the eye of Mr. B. The minister 
of the church was also a strong and reserved character, 
and the church affairs under the control of these two 
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men moved serenely along in ever obedient and ordered 
fashion. 

Few modern ideas ever invaded the village. The 
church activities always had the same features: morning 
and afternoon Sunday-school, two services of worship, 
prayer meeting on Monday, week-night service on 
Wednesday, and occasionally a trustees’ meeting on Fri- 
day. After this last the vestry always smelt of cigars, 
though if at any other time any one had suggested smok- 
ing on church premises,—but wealthy mill-owners were 
exempt from the usual order of things. 

With the passing of the years, some innovations, it is 
true, did creep in, but they were all concerned with outer 
things and not with inner modes of thought. 

A young men’s class in the Sunday-school grew strong, 
and, presided over by a young lawyer, son of one of the 
leading men of the district, studied “Paradise Lost” for 
half a year, to the great perturbation of the older teach- 
ers. Had it not been that social awe overshadowed theo- 
logical fear, these innovations would have been stopped. 

The interest in the class led to several developments, 
among which was a literary society. This society be- 
came attractive to book-lovers and men who had theories 
political and social. 

Opposite the church stood a very fine Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, built by a local manufacturer who had the repu- 
tation of wide reading. The upper room was used by a 
day school, and two lower rooms housed a good library. 

The old square church in the grove and the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute surrounded by a line of poplars were the 
centre of a quiet, unobtrusive, but happy life. 

Years came and went, and the only events that stand 
clear in memory are an especially exciting debate, a con- 
cert in the Institute, a lecture, and the anniversaries of 
the chapel and Sunday-school, Whitsuntide, and the an- 
nual meeting on the first Saturday of each year, at which 
the ministers of the neighboring churches always spoke. 
For this last event young men and women, sweethearts 
and would-be sweethearts, made decorations of greens, 
paper flowers, and mottoes, and it would be interesting 
if one could tell how many marriages were arranged dur- 
ing these decoration nights. 

No violent changes disturbed the life of the church. 
The trustees, deacons, superintendents, and teachers 
were elected virtually for life, and death or removals 
(very rare) were the only factors that ever brought in 
new officers. 

But changes will come everywhere. Eventually, unrest 
invaded even that quiet realm. ‘he young began to mi- 
grate. Among them were five youths, one of whom was 
the writer of these words, who entered college. 


I FIRST served my time as a pupil teacher in Gomer- 
sal, studying each evening after my work was done, 
for the annual “exams.” Of these there were five. The 
school-master taught us in the mornings before school, 
so we had pretty long days. 

My home life was happy. My father was a reader and 
passionately fond of books. He wrote a good deal, and 
his happiest times were when he was alone reading and 
writing. Whenever he could he bought books and sur- 
reptitiously brought them into the house, for my mother, 
who was intensely practical, was a little inclined to con- 
sider money thus spent as foolishly misused. As a result 
of these purchases I had access to a good general library. 
All the better-known poets were on the shelves, many 
standard histories, and a good selection of novels. And 
now, after thirty years, I believe that I could go into 
the room in the dark, and pick out any book I wanted. 

I do not remember that my father ever spoke to me 
formally about religion, but his ways said much, and led 
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me toward two of my greatest possessions—a love of 
books, and a love of the quiet country. 

At the close of my pupil-teacher days I became an 
assistant master. It seems strange now that I never 
looked ahead to the changes which necessarily faced me. 
The managers of the school could not afford to pay the 
larger salary of an assistant, so I answered an advertise- 
ment for a position in Batley, a neighboring town of 
100,000 population,* and obtained the post. I went proudly 
and confidently to my new work. Alas! great disillusion- 


“ment awaited me. ‘The school from which I had come 


was well conducted, and the scholars never dreamt of 
rebellion. ‘There were some noisy lads, of course, who 
required more attention than others, but of downright 
disobedience there was none. 


N the new school, the first hour I taught, a lad threw 
a slate at my head, and all through the day I was as 
useless as a fish out of water. At night a crowd of boys 
followed me homeward, throwing stones. It was a rude 
shock, but, urged and compelled by my father, I stood 
my ground. ‘The days were hateful, and I recall them 
now with disgust. 

These dark days were prophetic of change. I made up 
my mind then and there that, whatever else I might be- 
come, I would not spend my life as a teacher. The stress 
of the disagreeable experience sent my fhoughts ahead. 
I began to wonder how I should like to spend my life. I 
had not long to debate. The minister of the church 
asked me if I would like to enter the ministry. His ques- 
tion seemed to open out a new way, and I promptly an- 
swered, “Yes.’”’ Never was a decision more thoughtlessly 
reached ! 

I was naturally of a quiet temperament. I had never 
seen any of the baser evils of life, and my career had 
rendered me unresponsive to such allurement. My home 
had always been a home of service. My father’s official 
connection with the Sunday-school had lasted over fifty 
years, my five sisters had taught there, and one of them 
had a beautifully attractive character. She had a lasting 
influence upon me. It seemed perfectly natural that I 
should be a minister, although as I now look back I feel 
a certain shame over my method of entry into the work. 

I overheard my father say to a friend that I was doing 
just what he always wished I would; but my mother said, 
in her practical way, “You are only leaving young babies 
[meaning, of course, the school] to look after old ones.” 

I now set myself to prepare for the college entrance 
examination. It was decided I should go to Rotherham 
College, near Sheffield. In twelve months I went up to 
face the ordeal. The college buildings seemed to me, as 
I walked up the long drive, wonderfully grand. Directly 
in front of the drive stood the central tower, square and 
prominent, and at its base was an imposing doorway 
faced by a broad flight of stairs. I can still distinctly 
recall the tremblings with which I approached that door, 
and I remember the prayers I made that I might satisfy 
the examiners. 

Six candidates were accepted and at once settled down 
to work. A new life opened for me. As nearly as I can 
describe it, my creed at this time was somewhat as 
follows :— 

Gop: A great person, all-seeing and all-powerful, 
pleased by attentions, and grieved by neglect. At the 
close of our life He would be a judge, and would care- 
fully balance life’s accounts and so decide the future’s 
everlasting weal or woe. 

Jesus: One peculiar deity whose task was to undo the 
result of a primeval fall. 


_ *In America, such a large place would be called a city; but that title is reserved 
in England for the seats of cathedrals. 
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Heaven: A purely materialistic place, a glorified city 

where all wants would be met, and all life lived to music. 
Het: A huge furnace where all who were found 

wanting were made to burn forever. . 

PrayER: Verbal requests for such things as one 
thought necessary. I well remember that in early child- 
hood I was terribly frightened in a mad-dog scare, and 
as a result I prayed every night for years that none of our 
family should be bitten next day by a mad dog. If I 
wanted anything I prayed for it, and had no doubts when 
the answers did not materialize. 
what I wished for, it was for the best. If what came 
did not turn out well, then I had asked amiss. 

Tue Brste: An unique book, differing in kind, not 
merely in degree, from other books. Where in any 
place it was said, God spake, I firmly believed that He 
used a human voice. I never noticed any contradictions, 
and if some things seemed strange, yet I felt that the 
strangeness was in me and not in the book. 

Lire: I felt sure that the end of life was service, 
but I used such terms as “self-sacrifice,” “self-denial,” 
and “carrying the cross” without any real deep under- 
standing of their significance. I was hypnotized by the 
words and thought honestly, if superficially, that my 
being at college was an act of noble self-sacrifice. 

One day the principal of the college astounded me by 
saying: “Self-sacrifice! Hm! We do not practise it. 
What sacrifice do you, or I, or any of us make?” 

So I began my college career with my untested creed. 

(To be continued.) 


“The Truth about the I. W. W.” 


LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


HEN crime goes unpunished, and where public 

\ X / judgment is perverted and inflamed by ill-founded 

rumor, there democracy is menaced. ‘Two re- 
cent events give cheer to those who have long mourned the 
law’s delay and who have noted the growing lawlessness 
of privilege. One of these events is the arrest of twenty- 
one leading mining officials and business men at Bisbee, 
Ariz., for their participation last July in a high-handed 
outrage against nearly twelve hundred workmen, alleged 
members of the I. W. W., whom they forcibly deported, 
and dumped down without food or water in a desert. At 
the time, the public took scant notice of it. Only after 
some months did it awake, after Belgian deportations, to 
realize, from the reports of the Federal commission that 
investigated, what a scandal to democracy had been per- 
mitted in our own land. 

Simultaneously with the news of this arrest appears an 
enlightening pamphlet of over fifty pages, published by 
the Bureau of Civil Liberties, New York, entitled ‘‘’The 
Truth about the I. W. W.,”’ and which deserves wide cir- 
culation. Itisa document for all patriots who are fighting 
for democracy and justice. Its editors are: John Graham 
Brooks, whose books on social science and whose well- 
known impartiality would alone guarantee the scientific 
accuracy of the work; Prof. Carlton H. Parker of the 
University of Washington, whose remarkable summing up 
in the Ailantic for last November of his intimate studies 
of the Industrial Workers of the World will be remem- 
bered by many as singularly just and comprehensive; 
George P. West, former publicity director of the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations; John A. 
Fitch, formerly connected with the New York Bureau of 
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Labor Statistics; Roger N. Baldwin, director of the 
Bureau of Civil Liberties; and others. 

Among their conclusions are the following :— 

“That violence has been much more commonly used 
against the I. W. W. than by it; that the’ violence used 
by employers is open, organized, deliberate, and without 
any excusable provocation; and that the I. W. W. have 
almost never retaliated even in the face of outrages ranging 
from murder to mob deportations. 

“That the charge that pro-German propaganda is back 
of the I. W. W. appears to have been made expressly for 
the purpose of discrediting them further. No connection 
whatever has been found between German agents or 
German money and the I. W. W. 

“That most of the charges of obstruction against the 
I. W. W. during the war are part of an organized cam- 
paign by war-profiteers and employing interests to use the 
war to crush the organization.” 

The editors naturally do not stand for the crude doctrine 
nor for all the methods of the I. W. W., but they find the 
much feared “sabotage’”’ principle to be no more peculiar 
to them than to employers, and in neither case is the ob- 
struction of production always by any meansillegal. They 
quote Prof. Thorstein Veblen: ‘It is only when measures 
of this nature are resorted to by employees, to gain some 
end of their own, that such conduct becomes (technically) 
reprehensible.”” Says Prof. Parker: ‘The American 
I. W. W. is a neglected and lonely hobo worker, usually 
malnourished and in need of medical care. He is as far 
from being a scheming syndicalist, after the French 
model, as the imagination might conceive. His proved 
sabotage activities in the West total up a few hop-kiln 
burnings. Compared to the widespread sabotage in 
prison industries, where a startlingly large percentage of 
materials is intentionally ruined, the I. W. W. performance 
is not worth mentioning. 

‘‘Membership in the I. W. W. by no means implies be- 
lief in or understanding of its philosophy. ‘To a majority 
of the members it is a bond of groping fellowship. Ac- 
cording to estimates of conservative students of the 
phenomenon a very small percentage of the I. W. W. are 
really understanding followers of subversive doctrine... . 
An important portion of the I. W. W. terrorism can be 
traced directly back to the inarticulated public demand 
that the I. W. W. news story produce a thrill.” 

Mr. Brooks, speaking of a form of sabotage common in 
some regions, finds it in advice given to retail clerks: 
“Get together, study the foods, spices, candies, and every 
adulterated product. Study the weights and measures, 
and all of you tell the exact truth to every customer... . 
The risk and waste of long strikes have long been learned. 
Sabotage, ‘if made an intellectual process,’ may strike at 
the employer a swifter and more deadly blow and lessen 
the chances of scabbing. ‘The I. W. W. journals have an 
ample stock of informing suggestions to show the high 
value of this invention.” 

Other matters worth quotation are that the Secretary 
of Labor shows that of the 521 labor disputes from the 
opening of the war to October, 1917, only three involved 
the I. W. W. in any way; these were copper-miners, 
Arizona; mine workers, Butte, Mont., where a member of 
their executive board was murdered; and shipyard 
workers, Washington. Of the Bisbee affair, the editors 
say: ‘‘Miners on strike were rounded up at the point of 
revolvers and rifles, herded in a corral onto box cars, and 
transported to the middle of a desert in an adjoining 
State. More than four hundred of them had bought 
Liberty bonds, large numbers had registered for the draft. 
Many were married and had children. When finally re- 
leased, they found their path back to their homes barred 
by armed men, acting with no authority save the arbi- 
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trary authority of the copper-mining corporations. - The 
agents of these corporations had seized the local telegraph 
and telephone stations and censored outgoing despatches. 
They held ‘kangaroo’ court and passed judgment on who 
should be permitted to remain in the district, who should 
be forcibly ejected, and who should*be permitted to 
enter from without. This condition continued for 
weeks in defiance of the protest of the Governor of the 
State.” 

Incidentally, it is interesting to learn from Amos 
Pinchot’s tabulation on excess profits that the Phelps 
Dodge Co. of Bisbee, one of the corporations concerned 
in this crime, increased its profits between 1914 and 1916 
over three hundred per cent., and reaped a sum total the 
latter year of over $14,500,000 excess profits. It goes 
without saying that good citizens abhor certain of the 
theories of the I. W. W. as they have been often expressed 
and are generally understood, but certain of their aims 
are laudable. Says Mr. Brooks: ‘“‘The goal at which they 
aim is one from which every parasitic and unfair privilege 
shall be cut out. I asked one of the best of them, ‘What 
ultimately do you want?’ ‘I want a world,’ he said, 
‘in which every man shall get exactly what he earns and 
all he earns, a world in which no man can live on the labor 
of another.’ It is not conceivable that any rational per- 
son should deny the justice and reasonableness of that 
ideal.”’ 


Recollections of an Expedition. 


SAMUEL R. BOND. 


teresting article by Judge W. D. Harriman, under 

the heading ‘‘California and Thomas Starr King,” 
which brings to my mind most vivid recollections per- 
taining to the same matter. 

By reason of the discovery of gold in paying quantities 
in the Salmon River and Caribou regions the Congress, in 
January, 1862, made an appropriation to be expended 
under direction of the Secretary of War in an expedition 
for the double purpose of discovering the most available 
northern route that might be found to these newly dis- 
covered Eldorados, and to protect such emigrants as 
might choose to take advantage of the opportunity, and 
incidentally to test the temper toward the Government of 
such Indian tribes as had their habitats along the route, 
as it was suspected that active efforts were being made to 
wean them from their allegiance to it and to enlist them on 
the side of the Confederacy. 

Capt. James L. Fisk, assistant quartermaster, was 
appointed to command the expedition, with certain aids, of 
whom the writer was one, whose specific duty was to act 
as journalist of the expedition. Notice was given through 
the newspapers that such persons as were desirous of 
joining the expedition should rendezvous at Fort Aber- 
crombie on the Red River of the North separating Min- 
nesota from Dakota, near the Canadian boundary, where 
about one hundred and twenty men assembled and joined 
the expedition as emigrants, each one with his ox-team, or 
‘prairie schooner,” and all of whom were duly enrolled amd 
enlisted for the expedition, and well armed and equipped 
for the journey by requisition on the Fort, especially by a 
brass mountain howitzer, and thence forward, guided by 
two half-breeds and interpreters of the Sioux and Chip- 
pewa tribes respectively; for not only was there no road of 
any kind west of the Red River, but not even a survey of 


sk Register of May 16 contains an exceedingly in- 
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one, nor a trail of any kind. Capt. Fisk and his aids left 
St. Paul, June 16, 1862, on horseback, joined the emi- 
grants at Fort Abercrombie, and travelled in that manner 
all the way to Fort Walla-Walla in Washington Territory, 
having left the emigrants only a few miles from the present 
site of Helena, not then even thought of, and where the 
first gold-diggings on the western slope of the Rockies were 
discovered. 

On the greater part of the route all the members of the 
expedition subsisted principally on buffalo meat. We 


-encountered immense herds of these rovers of the plains, 


but only killed them as we needed them for food. In 
my Journal, which was the main report of the expedition 
made to the Secretary of War, and printed as an Ex- 
ecutive Document, I estimated, as I believe conserva- 
tively, that we saw not less than 2,000,000 buffaloes on 
our route between Fort Abercrombie and the eastern 
slope of the Rockies, few or none being found to the 
west of them. 

The officers of the expedition kept on and arrived at 
San Francisco, November 22 (my birthday), where they 
remained several weeks, when they proceeded to New 
York by sea and via the Isthmus. While in San Francisco 
I eagerly embraced the opportunity of attending services 
conducted by Thomas Starr King on three different days, 
and will now copy from my Journal a verbatim account of 
what I saw and heard relating to that eminent, courageous, 
and inspired leader, orator, preacher, and patriot :— 

“The next day after our arrival at San Francisco, being 
Sunday, I attended morning services at Thomas Starr 
King’s Church and heard that earnest Christian and 
philanthropist preach an able, practical sermon to a large 
congregation upon the ‘ Duties of Liberal Christians on the 
Pacific Coast.’ Mr. King is the livest man in California, 
and is one of the moulding forces at work in this new and 
impressible community. He is outspoken and unreserved, 
always expected to take part in every philanthropic or 
literary movement on foot, and never disappoints the 
expectation.” 

‘November 27: I attended Thomas Starr King’s Church 
and listened to a discourse of marked eloquence and 
ability from the text ‘Can Iron Break the Northern Iron, 
and the Steel?’ ‘The general theme was the new perils 
threatening our republic, the indications of which may be 
seen in the late elections in New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois.”’ 

Under date of December 11 my Journal contains an 
account of a company of California cavalry which had 
tendered its services to the general government through 
Gov. Andrew and was accepted and incorporated into a 
Massachusetts cavalry regiment. It consisted of one 
hundred privates, and was commanded by Capt. Reed. 
‘The people of San Francisco,’’ my Journal goes on to 
relate, ‘‘take great pride in this company. Benefits and 
balls were given in its honor before it left the city and it 
was reviewed on the public Plaza. It attended Thomas 
Starr King’s Church in a body and in full uniform last 
Sunday morning, when I was present, and the preacher 
addressed to it some glowing, encouraging words. ‘To-day 
it was escorted to the steamer, the Golden Age, by the 
military of the City and accompanying band. ‘There it 
was cheered by thousands of citizens, and two pieces of 
artillery belched forth their thunder as we swung from 
our pier while the band played ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ and other appropriate airs.” yy lites 

I will only add that Capt. Fisk and his aids, including 
myself, had the pleasure of sailing with the cavalry com- 


pany and enjoying it until # reached New York, Jan. 1, a ee 


1863, and the subsequent satisfaction of knowing that 


it proved worthy of the two States that shared its — a. 
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( 0 mforts’ Day” not long ago, and in answer to an 


A Letter from London. 


MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


é HE United States uniform is becoming very familiar 
}_ to London eyes and is always welcome. Many and 
various are the reports of their numbers now in 
France, all probably inaccurate and unreliable, but it is 
certain that a large body of them are now in the fighting 
line and that it is daily increasing. ‘They visit us at our 


- canteen at Charing Cross Station, where we have been 


busier than ever of late with drafts going to the front 
and ambulance trains. 

There is great excitement when an air raid coincides 
with the arrival of an ambulance train. As the train 
rolls into the station a trolley from the canteen is run 
along the platform, and every case, walking or stretcher 
case, is served with tea, coffee, or hot milk, and biscuits. 
Lately kind friends in the country have been sending a 
profusion of flowers tied up in bunches, to be given to 
the wounded men with the tea, and a great pleasure it 
has been to do it. ‘Their poor faces, sometimes lined and 
drawn with suffering, light up at the sight of the little 
nosegay, just a small bunch of primroses and forget-me- 
nots, or wallflower, bluebells, lily-of-the-valley—familiar 
blossoms that have the charm of old associations behind 
them besides their inherent beauty and fragrance. 

When an air warning is given, every man has to be 
carried underground into a dark tunnel that runs beneath 


the platform. Here the stretchers are laid in rows, the 


pillows giving out an unearthly shimmer of white in the 
darkness illuminated only by an electric torch or lamp here 
and there. ‘There they lie, sometimes for hours, the 
ambulance attendants doing what they can for their ease 
and comfort, while the canteen trolley follows, to admin- 
ister the welcome tea and coffee, to an accompaniment 
of crackling guns overhead. Now and _ then there is 
perhaps a crash of breaking glass, as another pane in the 
toof is shattered by falling shrapnel. As many as a 
hundred and twenty panes have been smashed in this 
way during a raid. On that occasion four bombs fell 
round the station, a cruel reception for men who hoped 
they had left that sort of thing behind them in France. 

When the “All clear!’’ is sounded the stretchers emerge 
into the upper world again, the occupants to be stowed 
carefully into the waiting ambulances and run off, each 
to his allotted hospital. Often wounded W. A. A. C.’s, or 
Sisters, are carried past us, some of them from close to 
the fighting line, having taken their chance of the men’s 
risks and penalties. 

On Whitsunday morning we painted the woodwork 
of the canteen, much to the entertainment of the passing 
travellers. It was blazing hot, and as two girls passed 
on their way out of steaming London for the day, I 
scrubbing down a cupboard preparatory to applying the 
paint—heard one say to the other with obvious contempt, 
“"There’s a pretty way of spending yer Whitsun ’oliday!”’ 
As “business” is slack on Sunday mornings, it was the 
only chance we had of letting the paint dry. 

_ Flag days, once enthusiastically greeted, are falling off. 
The long-suffering public is growing tired of them. At 
the same time they are the best, in fact the only, channel 
for small sums from the great section of the public who 
do not send regular subscriptions to the various funds. 
Sixpences and pence are given willingly, when the donors 
would not think it worth while to send such modest 
contributions through the post. The sellers, all of 


\* course voluntary, are not supposed to exercise anything 


in the shape of coercive measures, but sometimes feeling 
the better of them. I was in charge of a depot on 
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invitation to buy from one of my sellers, a lady replied, 

Tam dead sick of flag days!” “Lucky the men at the 
front aren’t dead sick of fighting!’’ was the prompt re- 
tort, much to the lady’s surprise. 

Our food controllers are to be congratulated. We hardly 
feel the war at all in the matter of food. We could do 
with more butter, and for pronounced meat-eaters there is 
some privation shortly to be ameliorated, but no one, 
rich or poor, need go hungry, and every one, now that the 
queues have vanished, is perfectly good-tempered about 
it all. Also, the papers have stopped a course of action 
that I think tended to rub people the wrong way, although 
done with the best intention. | When white flour was for- 
bidden and gray-toned bread instituted we were told in 
the papers that white bread was really very unwholesome, 
and gray or brown bread much better for us, with the 
inference that ‘we ought to be grateful to a beneficent 
government for making the more wholesome variety 
compulsory; when sugar ran short it was impressed upon 
us that tea and coffee were much nicer without sugar, 
and sweetening was a mere matter of habit; and so on. 

Now, it becomes an impertinence to assure grown 
people that taking sugar in their tea is merely a habit and 
that it is really nicer without. If appealed to to perform 
an act of self-denial for the sake of your country, trifling 
maybe, but still self-denial, my experience is that most 
people do it gladly; but to be assured that you like doing 
it and that it is in all ways advantageous to you is apt 
to raise resentment. 

With the disappearance of the queues and the syste- 
matic supply of food through coupons, the larder has 
retired from conversation. Adventures in search of 
sausages have lost the spice of novelty and uncertainty; 
one no longer takes any interest in one’s own sausages, 
much less in one’s neighbor’s. The mention of cheese 
conspicuously absent just at present will still raise a 
glint in some eyes, but no doubt, with the advance of 
summer, cheese too will reappear and lose its special 
interest. 

Two nights ago we had quite a bad raid. ‘The raiders 
have been kept off for so long that they came as an 
unexpected instruction. My flat is on the ground floor, 
and, hearing voices in the corridor outside, I opened my 
front door to find a small party of fugitives from upper 
stories camped out there. They were seated on the floor 
in various stages of déshabillé, accompanied by jewel- 
cases and a poodle. I asked them in and we made tea 
at two o'clock in the morning, for which they appeared 
grateful, more for the diversion than the refreshment. 

It might be imagined that every one, man and woman, 
with few exceptions, was at work of some sort these 
days, yet the Royal Academy, when I visited it last week 
with a friend up for a day from the country, seemed just 
as full of visitors as in pre-war days. The picture at- 
tracting most attention, certainly not on account of its . 
beauty, is the huge canvas by Walter Bayes, of aliens 
taking shelter in a tube station during an air raid. If 
art is expected to elevate, this particular form of it falls 
far short of its aim. Painted in dirty, muddy tones, 
quite appropriate to the subject, one gazes at the record 
of squalid self-seeking humanity under the ignoble urge 
of cowardice, devoid of all self-respect, or any instinct 
beyond their own personal safety, until a sensation of 
touching pitch drives one to turn sadly to more noble 
themes, thanking God—with perhaps a breath of insular 
arrogance—that for the most part the types depicted are 
not British. People profess to shrink from portrayal 
of the horrors of the trenches, but to that there is always 
the glorious side, whereas this picture, conveying, as it 
does, a sense of a debased atmosphere, a moral and 
mental squalor, has no compensating aspect. 
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The exhibition, although interesting as a whole, es- 
pecially for its portraits, conveys an indefinable im- 
pression of something wanting. None of the artists 
seem quite at their best. War-weariness and nervous 
tension are apparently having their effect on art as on 
other things, and the dreaming of dreams, the seeing of 
visions, is more difficult of achievement in the vortex 
of a mighty world convulsion. Mr. Orpen is unrepre- 
sented this year. He has been painting within the 
wart zone in France, and is holding a private exhibition 
in a London gallery of the results, all of which he has 
generously presented to the nation. 

Travelling becomes daily more difficult. To leave 
London for any distance into the country is a sort of 
adventure, and a very expensive one. You never know 
when your favorite bus or tram has been taken off, and 
when they are not, they are probably so crowded that it 
is a real achievement to get into them. One’s two feet 
are the only reliable form of transit, and they are apt to 
give out! A short time ago I was walking home from 
the canteen between one and two o'clock in the morning, 
wishing some fairy godmother would pass and give me a 
lift in her coach, when, as though in answer to the wish, 
a royal mail car, rattling through the silence of the streets 
behind me, drew up and offered to drive me to my desti- 
nation. ‘The driver, it seemed, had been himself a 
wounded man, brought home from France to Charing 
Cross, and, recognizing the uniform in the flash of a street 
lamp, was glad to do a small service to one of the “can- 
teen ladies,’’—a service she was very ready to accept. 

Women are badly wanted on the land, and at last the 
farmers are admitting their worth. I suppose there is 
no more prejudiced mind in the universe than the average 
English farmer’s. Planted in one of his own furrows, 
he seems never able to get out of it. But the war is 
causing greater upheavals even than this, and the farmer, 
having accepted women workers under protest, is reluc- 
tantly admitting he might do worse. They had a pro- 
cession of land-workers a week or two ago through White- 
hall, Trafalgar Square, and other principal London 
thoroughfares, looking very smart in their breeches and 
gaiters and long coats. ‘They were led by a military 
band from one of the Guards’ regiments; it was rather 
difficult to tell where the men stopped and the women 
began! Their fine healthy complexions and general 
air of well-being gained many recruits. After they had 
passed, I had a little adventure of my own. I skirted a 
bus in crossing the road, passing very close behind it. 
As I did so, a tall Canadian dropped off the tail. He 
did not expect me any more than I expected him, as the 
vehicle was going almost at full speed, so we threw our 
arms round each other and waltzed away down the road 
till we brought up in the gutter. When we had disen- 
tangled, he saluted gravely and walked off without a 
smile. I fancy he was very angry, but I laughed in 
company with the spectators, who appeared to think it 
was a sort of pantomime. 

To-day’s papers tell us that two millions of Americans 
are to be ready by the sixth of June. A truly great per- 
formance, and one which must fill Germany with bitter 
dismay, and ourselves with elation and confidence. 

American “cousins” no longer; we are all agreed it is 
to be “‘brothers”’ in future. 


Spiritual Life. 


God’s will ought to be our aim and I am quite content 
that his design should be accomplished, and not mine.— 
Robert E. Lee. 
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Let us try to learn above everything else how to fight, 
be beaten, fight again and keep at it until at last we win.— 
George Washington. 


Man is the spiritual idea of God, and is therefore eter- 
nal, incorruptible. The material concept of man which 
holds him as resident in matter and under the domination 
of matter will be destroyed, and as this false concept 
goes, the incorruptible nature of man will be revealed. — 
Duncan Sindas. 


All Christians should be soldiers of Christ, and it is 


plain how many are chargeable with insensibility to this 
duty, inasmuch as the fear of losing temporal goods, and 
worldly friendships, and apprehensions of the insecurity 
of life and fortune, prevent. so great a number from 
being faithful either in setting forth the cause of God, 
in standing manfully for its defence, or, if need be, suf- 
fering death in its behalf —John Wycliffe. 


There is no place to-day which is the place of our feet 
in the paths of duty and suffering but it has been the 
place of His feet as well, and all the air about it is full 
of His patience and His victory. Live dutifully, obe- 
diently, resolutely, and you shall do all you have to do 
im remembrance of Him; you shall make life one whole 
sacrament, and, if your faith and understanding be really 
awake, this hourly sacrament of His life shall be like 
the sacrament of His death—no memorial only, but com- 
nitinion, too.—George Adam Smith. 


Kosciusko. 


JOHN PHILO TROWBRIDGE. 


the rose itself might always remain in the air, and 

thus mark the spot where the roses unfolded their 
blossoms many months before. Nothing would be a more 
delightful feature of the garden than the perpetual odors 
of its faded flowers. ‘Though this cannot be true of 
nature’s garden, it is’true of the wonderful gardens of 
history, where the memory of men long-ago dead is 
fragrant and sweet even after centuries have passed 
away. 

It is one hundred years since Thaddeus Kosciusko 
died. He was the idol of Poland. His noble and chival- 
rous patriotism, untainted by any desire after self- 
glorification, has secured him the world’s universal ad- 
miration and esteem. Although he was the hero of 
defeat in his own country, he was the hero of victory in 
our country when its independence was first secured. 
Among all the illustrious and talented warriors who 
came from across the sea offering us assistance, none 
except Lafayette was more devoted to our cause while 
he lived, or is now more gratefully remembered after his 
death. He was too ardent as a soldier to acquire the 
astuteness and craftiness of a statesman among his 
European neighbors. Like a star, he dwelt alone; but 
the sky, though it was the gathering sky of Poland’s 
night, was ever clear and calm, and beautiful for him. 
He gave all his powers to the deliverance of his people. 
Outside the walls of Warsaw, with only four thousand 
men, he stood bravely against four times as many Rus- 
sians, till, pierced with many wounds, he fell upon the 
field. Of that event Thomas Campbell wrote:—> 


“Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of ‘Time, 
When Poland fell, unwept, without a crime; 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe! 


r l ‘HE rose-season makes us wish that the fragrance of 
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Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career ;— 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked—as Kosciusko fell!’ 


It was supposed at that hour that Kosciusko was 
dead. It was even reported that in his last words he 
said, ‘This is the end of Poland.” But as the awful 
day of battle wore away, the hero revived, and was 
spared to live over into another century, and toil on, 
though unavailingly, for the redemption of his native 
land. Seeing the fate that awaited her, he removed at 
last into Switzerland, there to spend in peace and happi- 
ness his few remaining years. It was his great desire 
to die in a free land, and that wish, so natural to a pa- 
triot, was graciously granted him of heaven. He passed 
peacefully from earth, and his long battle for the freedom 
of mankind, on October 17, 1817? 

At Zuchwil, near the capital of the Swiss canton of 
Soleure, there lies a humble village graveyard, where a 
modest monument stands among mountain scenery the 
most grand and beautiful; and here the heart of the 
great hero of Poland is buried. ‘To his grave, as he had 
expressly desired, six poor men carried his coffin, and 
hundreds more of humble condition stood round about 
as silent witnesses. A short time before his death he 
gave freedom to all the serfs on his estate at Siechnowice, 
an act which excited the admiration of all Europe, and 
one which manifested for the last time the humane and 
enlightened spirit that always animated him. 

When the news of the death of Kosciusko reached this 
country, the feelings of sorrow with which the tidings 
were received were universal. Gen. William Henry Har- 
rison, then a member of Congress from Ohio, was ap- 
pointed to deliver the eulogy before that body, January 20, 
1818. His address, which was full of the most ardent 
devotion, opened with this quotation translated from 
the writings of Pindar :— 

“Tt is a very easy thing 
Indeed to make a man a king! 
But since the race of kings began, 
How hard to make a king a man!”’ 

In closing, Gen. Harrison, after reviewing Kosciusko’s 
career, said :— 

“Such was the man, sir, for whose memory I ask from 
an American Congress a slight tribute of respect. Not, 
sir, to perpetuate his fame—but our gratitude. His 
fame will last as long as liberty remains upon the earth; 
as long as a votary offers incense upon her altar, the 
name of Kosciusko will be invoked. And if, by common 
consent of the world, a temple shall be erected to those 
who have rendered most service to mankind, if the 
statue of our great countryman shall occupy the place 
of the most worthy, that of Kosciusko will be found by 
his side, and the wreath of laurel will be entwined with 
the palm of virtue to adorn his brow.” 


for freedom and NDumanity. 


Prayer Before Battle. 


Let them also that hate him flee before him. 

As smoke is driven away, so drive them away: 
As wax melteth before the fire, 
So let the wicked perish at the presence of God. 
But let the righteous be glad; let them exult before 


Se God arise, let his enemies be scattered: 


| Yea, let them rejoice with gladness. 
Sing unto God, sing praises to his name: 
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Cast up a highway for him that rideth through the 
deserts ; 

His name is Jehovah; and exult ye before him, 

A father of the fatherless, and a judge of the widows, 

Is God in his holy habitation. 

God setteth the solitary in families: 

He bringeth out the prisoners into prosperity ; 

But the rebellious dwell in a parched land. . . . 

Sing unto God, ye kingdoms of the earth; 

O sing praises unto the Lord; 

To him that rideth upon the heaven of heavens, which 
are of old; 

Lo, he uttereth his voice, a mighty voice. 

Ascribe ye strength unto God: 

His excellency is over Israel, 

And his strength is in the skies. 

O God, thou art terrible out of thy holy places: 

The God of Israel, he giveth strength and power unto 
his people. 

Blessed be God.—From Psalm 68. 


The earth is full of anger, 
The seas are dark with wrath, 
The nations in their harness 
Go up against our path: 
Ere yet we loose the legions, 
Ere yet we draw the blade, 
Jehovah of the Thunders, 
Lord God of Battles, aid! 


High lust and forward bearing, 
Proud heart, rebellious brow, 
Deaf ear and soul uncaring, 
We seek Thy mercy now! 
The sinner that forswore Thee, 
The fool that passed Thee by, 
Our times are known before Thee— 
Lord, grant us strength to die! 


From panic, pride, and terror, 
Revenge that knows no rein, 
Light haste and lawless error, 
Protect us yet again. 
Cloak Thou our undeserving, 
Make firm the shuddering breath, 
In silence and unswerving 
To taste Thy lesser death! 


E’en now their vanguard gathers, 
F’en now we face the fray— 
As Thou didst help our fathers, 
Help Thou our host to-day! 
Fulfilled of signs and wonders, 
In life, in death made clear— 
Jehovah of the Thunders, 
Lord God of Battles, hear. 


—Rudyard Kipling. 


PRAYER. 


Almighty God, Thou who holdest in Thy hands the 
destinies of nations, we pray unto Thee as our nation 
enters into battle. Grant that our powers be consecrated 
to justice and righteousness. Give a victory which shall 
bring nearer Thy kingdom upon earth. Thou knowest 
the hearts of men, and dost read our inmost thoughts. 
Search Thou our hearts and cleanse us of all self-seeking. 
We have no selfish cause to serve, and we seek not our 
own advantage nor the mere triumph of our arms. We 
seek the triumph of Thy will upon earth. We desire to 
serve Thy purposes. Grant to our men the unfaltering 
will and the courageous devotion which shall make them 
good soldiers in the cause of humanity. May Thy bless- 
ing be upon all who serve, in ways however humble, and 
may we know that we are serving Thy will. In singleness 
of heart we renew our consecration unto Thee. Amen. 
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Pastor Wagner’s Last Message to 
America. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Our liberal Christian allies in France 
have experienced what they term an irrep- 
arable loss in the death of Pastor Charles 
Wagner, and their pulpits and journals re- 
sound with tributes to his beloved memory. 
In Evangile et Liberté, his colleagues, Wil- 
fred Monod and J. E. Roberty, bear wit- 
ness to his beauty of character and re- 
ligiousness, and his rare gifts as a 
preacher. ‘he champion of Protestant or- 
thodoxy in France, Prof. E. Doumerge, 
writes tenderly of his personal lovable- 
ness and breadth of sympathy: “There 
was nothing in him of that spirit of party 
which is so contemptible.” 

Pastor Wagner’s funeral service took 
place at his recent church, the Foyer de 
V’Ame. It was conducted by the assistant 
minister, Rev. Mr. Fargues, and was of the 
greatest simplicity. The two addresses 
were given by Rev. Wilfred Monod and J. 
Emile Roberty, the first representing the 
Union of Reformed Churches, which is 
the liberal Protestant association of 
churches, and the latter speaking for the 
collective churches and for his friends in 
general. Dr. Gascuel read a portion of a 
letter written by Charles Wagner to his 
family and intended by him to be read 
after his decease. All denominations were 
represented at the gathering, orthodox as 
well as liberal, together with many belong- 
ing to other nationalities, including persons 
of eminence in all departments of life, 
showing how universally respected, how 
widely influential, the departed had been. 
The interment was at Pére-Lachaise. 

The French journals publish, as a final 
souvenir, Wagner’s moving address to the 
American people, written not long before 
his death. He had been invited to visit the 
United States in the interest of the 
wrecked Protestant churches of the in- 
vaded districts of France. The state of his 
health prevented, but he wrote this appeal 
to our American sympathy and help—the 
last important utterance that came from 
him. We cannot forbear quoting some of 
its most stirring passages :— 

“As I am prevented from declaring 
these thoughts to your Assemblies, I want 
to state briefly here my deep conviction 
and my faith, with the religious and moral 
reasons which compel us not only to fight, 
but to go on in this war with unshakable 
determination until liberty and right are 
victorious. 

“It has been given as a binding order to 
every man worthy of the name and who 
respects the stamp put upon his being by 
God, his Father and Creator, never to be- 
come the slave of men. Bondage is the su- 
preme shame and supreme misery for a 
man conscious of his nobility and divine 
origin. 

“It appears more clearly every day, by 
the acts of our enemies, that they are en- 
deavoring to achieve a world-wide domi- 
nation. They have a prodigious strength, 
a deep-seated stubbornness, and they cover 
the falseness of their designs with the 
cloak of piety. Finally, when they have 
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covered the earth with blood and ruins, and 
contrived a wholesale corruption of con- 
sciences, they show us in one hand a glit- 
tering sword, and in the other an olive 
branch, the symbol of peace; an olive 
branch with the gentlest words of the gos- 
pel sparkling among its leaves. 

“Take heed, you men of peace, with 
your true hearts, clear consciences, take 
heed all you who steadfastly follow the 
immortal banner of the Crucified, rightly 
called the Prince of Peace. Let no man 
beguile you. With clear vision gauge the 
occasion and measure your duty. _ 

“Who are they, those who are proffering 
peace? ‘They are the men who let loose 
war, believing they would surely conquer, 
who violated the treaties they themselves 
had signed, who ransacked unoffending 
countries, who pillaged and burned towns, 
who dealt ruthlessly with the civilians of 
the invaded countries, including aged peo- 
ple, women and children. They are to-day 
hurling themselves upon all the lands they 
can reach, as upon their prey. They will 
not repair any damage, they will not give 
back the fruits of their pillage, they are 
even prepared to take much more. But 
they need peace now in order to profit by 
their booty; they propose peace at the 
same time threatening us with their most 
frightful weapons, if we decline to treat 
with them. In short, these who are offer- 


ing us peace are a highly organized gang 


of highway robbers who have secured 
enormous plunder and want to keep it 
under the cover of treaties. 

“You men of peace, are you the men of 
such a peace? Is it the peace of brave 
hearts, of honor and justice, of truth, of 
brotherhood? No! It is the shameful 
peace of surrender under threats, of con- 
nivance with evil-doers, a peace which 
means the forsaking of the oppressed, 
crimes unpunished and the triumph of the 
lower instincts. 

“Behold, this is what their peace will cost 
and it is against such a peace that we 
ought to make war. Never has a more 
sacred duty rested with the men of any 
age. ‘The whole treasure of our demo- 
cratic and Christian convictions is in the 
balance. Iron fetters are ready to enchain 
Liberty in body and spirit. Peace under 
these conditions means acceptance of the 
Prussian military system in trade, industry, 
education, in the language we speak and 
the prayers we utter. Look at Poland, 
look at Alsace and Lorraine! Is it for 
this that the Pilgrim Fathers left every- 
thing? Is it for this that Washington and 
Lincoln fought the good fight? Is it for 
this future that American mothers wish to 
rear their sons? No, a thousand times no! 
With such a possibility hanging over us 
like a threatening cloud no peace is pos- 
sible. Every upright man ought to say,— 

“Flere I stand, I cannot do otherwise, 
God help me!’ 

“Ali religious and moral motives unite 
to make us the defenders of right, There 
is neither excuse nor escape; the man of 
violence must be overthrown if we would 
again lead a quiet and free life. If we 
offer peace, he will be our master. The 
world will bow before Goliath if he does 
not encounter his David. But that shall 
not be. The spirit of David is making 
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steady progress; it is winning the nations. 
They all understand that it would be sui- 
cidal to love a quiet life so much as to try 
to keep it by doing the will and submit- 
ting to the iaw of violence. They all un- 
derstand that the world would be ruled by 
men without conscience, if conscientious 
men-are not ready to support the right by 
armed force. They understand the only 
way to save the liberty of the world is to 
say to violence, ‘Halt!’ 

“This is a solemn hour. No more ia 
matic hour has ever struck in the history 
of tune. Let this hour find us ready and 
strong, determined to follow the Chief who 
is marching ahead, and who did not die-on 
Calvary to doom His disciples to bondage, 
but to ‘bring them forth to liherty, i? 


Literature. 
A Thrilling Book of Adventure. 


What is better, when it is good, than a 
book of reminiscences! And Mr. Pum- 
pelly’s * is of the best. It is a wonderful 
story, delightfully told. The only “out” 
about it is that the wealth of material here 
and there forces an abridgment where one 
hungers for full detail. It really needed 
another volume to unfold the whole narra- 
tive, and the space could have been filled 
doubtless without a page of padding. A 
wonderful story! If any other man in recent 
times has seen as much as Mr. Pumpelly has 
seen of the surface of the planet on which we 
live, a somewhat wide acquaintance with 
modern books of travel does not suffice to 
suggest his name. If any other traveller 
has seen more of real adventure, his claim to 
first place in this respect could not pass with- 
out some careful calculation. Many of his 
encounters with deadly peril are of the most 
thrilling kind. Among the bandits of Cor- 
sica; in Arizona when ‘Apaches were on the 
war trail; in Japan when the country was 
but just opened a little to foreigners; in 
China at the time of the great Tai-Ping rebel- 
lion; through trackless Mongolia; across 
frozen Siberia; round about the wide deserts 
of Turkestan,—surely here is a sufficiently 
devious path, without mentioning a great deal 
of wandering besides. And all this travel 
was undertaken not merely to see the world, 
but for some serious purpose, mostly con- 
nected with mining or geology. 

The author did not go out to seek advent- 
ures, but they seemed to come to him thick 
and fast wherever he went. Of all this he 
tells us in a simple and straightforward way 
that is simply captivating. Now and then 
there is a dash of humor which much lights 
up the story. There is no straining after 
effect, and not a trace of bragging. If some- 
times he betrays a latent consciousness that 
he has had a remarkable life, small blame to 
him. It has been an extraordinary career; 
and the account which he has given of it is 
sure to find a permanent place among books 
of that sort. Much instruction is mingled 
with the vast entertainment its pages afford, 
though there is hardly a dull moment to be 
encountered in their perusal. The book is 
hereby heartily commended as the best kind 


of summer reading. The ordinary novel does : 


* My REMINISCENCES. Raphael Pumpelly. 
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not compare with it for interest, and one can 
feel that he has derived profit as well as pleas- 
ure from the time he has given to it. 

; H. N. B. 


First Order, then Liberty. 


Tue Reat Bustness or Livine. By 
James H. Tufts. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1918.—This book is marked 
by the characteristics which we expect to 
find in the productions of this writer,— 
clearness, adequacy and trustworthiness of 
statement, historic appreciation, and sanity 
of view. To show how co-operation, order, 
and liberty grew in the world, a sketch is 
given of the old clan life and its customs, 
and of the way in which the middle class 
became strong and brought with it new 
ideals of the dignity of labor, honesty, and 
fairness, just as the ideals of the gentle- 
man came from the days of the early’ state 
and of chivalry. Ideals, like privileges, are 
always first those of the few before they 
become the possession of the many. The 
story of liberty, its six varieties, and how it 
has-been gained by fighting, bargaining, and 
in other ways, is well told in these pages. 
The effects of the industrial revolution, of 
the change from country to city life, and 
the difficulties and real task of democracy 
are described. ‘This book, like Bagehot’s 
Physics and Politics, teaches the lesson 
which all individuals and nations must 
learn that aspire to be free; namely, that 
in the nature of things order comes first, 
then liberty. Reforms that threaten order 
usually fail. When order is lost, all is lost, 
Responsibility must go with liberty, or there 
*can be no democracy. ‘The last chapters 
discuss the new position of the United 
States among the nations of the world and 
the relations of war and right, and show 
the occasional necessity for the use of force 
in defence of liberty and justice. He who 
looks on and permits a cruel injustice be- 
comes the accomplice of the evil-doer. 


But First the War. 


THE WAR AND THE COMING PEACE. By 
Morris Jastrow, Jr. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 1918. $1 net.—The author 
looks beneath surface events and sees the 
moral issue involved in the Great War. If 
we are to have peace at last, it must be be- 
cause Germany is forced to realize that in 
ignoring the moral order she has run against 
one of the sharp corners of the universe. 
As it is an outrage for one who seeks affection 
to use force, so Germany has horrified the 
world by her cynical reliance upon force to 
attain her ends. She has debased the normal 
rivalries of civilization to the lowest level. 
As yet she is unrepentant, showing no sign 
of a realization that she has committed a re- 
volting crime. The hopeful thing is that 
the conscience of mankind has risen against 
this policy of terrorization, the success of 
which would spell the moral downfall of the 


ns world. For this writer the war is a struggle 


between Ahuramazda and Ahriman, a crusade 


any which retains its present 


yernment controlled by a mili- 
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tary group and believing in conquest. The 
book will ably serve its main purpose, its 
practical effect being to strengthen our con- 
viction of the truth of Emerson’s words, which 
appear on the title-page: ‘This is the con- 
solation on which we rest in the darkness of 
the future and in the conflicts of to-day, that 
the government of the world is moral and 
does forever destroy what is not.’ 


Luther Again; The Hebrew People. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROTESTANT 
REFORMATION. By Lynn Harold Hough, 
Professor of Historical Theology, Garrett 
Biblical Institute. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. 50 cents net.—Dr. Hough has 
presented in this little volume a series of 
four lectures which were delivered in con- 
nection with the observance of the Four 
Hundredth Anniversary of the posting of the 
theses by Luther. An excellent interpreta- 
tion is given, starting with the background 
from which the Reformation sprang. Both 
the religious and political aspects of this great 
movement are considered. The closing chap- 
ter is especially interesting and significant, 
as it shows what must be done in this present 
time to complete the movement which the 
Reformation began. We have grown ac- 
customed in his several volumes to Dr. 
Hough’s forcible style, and to his power of 
putting a truth in a paradox which catches 
and holds attention. This is one of the 
significant books which has grown out of the 
observance of the Luther Anniversary. 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. By John Bayne 
Asham. ‘The first volume in ‘‘’ The Kingdom 
of God Series.” New York and Cincinnati: 
The Abingdon Press. 75 cents net.—We 
have in this book a careful study of the devel- 
opment of the religious ideas of the Hebrew 
people from the beginning of its history to the 
fall of Samaria. The book is designed to be 
used by adult classes in the church school, in 
preparatory schools, and in advanced groups 
in week-day religious instruction. The edi- 
tors have a uniform introduction for each 
volume of this series, which points out that 
the kingdom of God on earth does not come 
through the redemption of the individual; 
that it must include the individual and soci- 
ety, commerce and trade as well. The 
twenty-four chapters divide the history of 
the Hebrew people into convenient sections 
for study, and treat of the developing ideas 
of that people in a comprehensive manner. 
There is given at the end of each chapter a 
series of paragraphs, under various titles, 
which make practical application of the relig- 
ious messages to be drawn from the Biblical 
record of the life and thought of Israel. In 
manner and method this book is far in ad- 
vance of the average publications for Sun- 
day-school use. On the thought side it shows 
less of the influence of advanced scholarship 
and forward-looking social ideas. There is 
too literal an interpretation of certain so- 
called miraculous episodes in Hebrew his- 
tory, and too often the acceptance of the 
point of view of the writers of the various 
volumes in our Old Testament. On the 
whole, however, the volume will give an excel- 
lent idea of the religious ideas in the Old 
Testament, and their application to modern 
social conditions. 
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Recrudescence of the Ouija-Board. 


Horgk TRUEBLOOD. By Patience Worth. 
Communicated through Mrs. John H. Cur- ~ 
ran. Edited by Casper A. Yost. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. $1.50.—This is 
one of a number of books purporting to be 
written over the ouija-board. We have 
heard much of such writing nowadays, the 
most notorious instance being the novel, Jap 
Herron, professedly dictated by the disem- 
bodied spirit of Mark Twain. Perhaps the 
recrudescence of the ouija-board is only one 
phase of the revived interest in spiritism 
which finds more refined expression in Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s Raymond, and Conan Doyle’s 
The New Revelation. Hope Trueblood is the 
story of the miseries of an illegitimate child 
brought up sometime during the first half of 
the nineteenth century in a small English 
village, where the standards of social and relig- 
ious judgment were warped by prejudices 
intensely mid-Victorian. The agony is long 
drawn out, with much elaboration of detail. 
The style, too, is diffuse and loose-jointed, 
which is not to be wondered at, considering 
the fact, noted in the introduction, that the 
author “pressed the story to its completion, 
turning out as much as five thousand words 
in a single evening.” 


For Temporary Detachment. 


THE SHERIFF’s SON. By William Mac- 
Leod Raine. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.50 net.—The Great War, of 
course, has made the era of sheriffs and 
desperadoes, rough riders and _ hillgirls 
strangely and suddenly remote. But for 
our health of soul we should read something 
besides the fast multiplying literature of 
the war, which, indeed, we cannot read 
merely or mainly for entertainment. And 
our very detachment from the world about 
which Mr. Raine writes makes entertaining, 
or at least diverting, even his episodes of 
tragedy. The plot of The Sheriff's Son, 
elaborated from the familiar theme of inborn 
physical fear transforming itself under 
pressure into conscious moral courage, is 
skilfully worked out, so that, while the book 
might easily make good its claim to be read 
as a mere novel of exciting adventure, it has 
also not a little of the added interest of a 
serious study of character. 


For the Little Ones. 


BeptmmE Story Booxs. (The Advent- 
ures of Bobby Coon. The Adventures of 
Jimmy Skunk.) Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. Each 50 cents net.—These two tales of 
the exciting adventures of Bobby Coon and 
Jimmy Skunk will no doubt be found most 
absorbing by the little folks for whom they 
are designed, and at bedtime mother will be 
begged to read ‘“‘one more chapter, just to 
see what he did next,’ and yet another, 
Obvious morals abound, but for the children 
they will be sugar-coated by the fascination 
of the story. These little books really teach, 
incidentally, kindness and consideration for 
these other folk who walk the earth with us 
human beings. They too, the child learns, 
have thoughts and feelings of their own, to be 
respected. 
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Che Dome. 
The Children. 


ae 


The children, Lord, the children! — 
Not for ourselves we pray, 

But for these little ones, whose feet 
Are tender to the way. 


For we have learned our lessons 
Of Love, and Hope, and Trust; 

But they have still to learn them, 
’Mid the turmoil and the dust. 


Thy hand was always stretched, Lord, 
To lift us when we fell; 

We leave them to thy Father-love 
That doeth all things well. 


When the wind and the rain beat on them 
O hap them in thy breast, 

When their feet grow worn with days forlorn, 
Lift them up and give them rest. 


High on thy breast, Lord, bear them, 
Above the flints and mire. 

The way is long, the wind is strong, 
But Love’s arms never tire. 


We have no wealth to leave them, 
They must tread the paths we trod; 
But all is well if but they dwell 
In the Fatherhood of God. 


And whatever else they learn, Lord, 
May they learn this first of all,— 
That the great heart of their Father 
Will answer every call. ; 
—John Oxenham, “The Vision Splendid.” 


A Red Cross Thimble Speaks.* 


MRS. CLARA TAUSSIG. 


My experience has been unique and 
thrilling, and I really think the world ought 
to know something about it. 

I’m a veritable gold thimble with just 
enough alloy to make me durable and ser- 
viceable and ready to survive the many 
years of usefulness I have been put to. I 
was made by a French jeweller named 
Juvet, who came from France some eighty 
years ago and settled in St. Louis, Mo. 

His family consisted of a wife and two 
daughters, Emilie and Julie. On the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his marriage to Antoi- 
nette, his wife, he presented me to her, hav- 
ing engraved the initials ‘‘A. J.”’ on one of 
the facets. I served my. mistress long and 
faithfully, never roaming far from her étwz. 
After her death I became the treasured heir- 
loom of the younger daughter, Julie, now a 
woman of advanced years herself. Both 
daughters, although loyal Americans, had 
ever felt a deep affection for France and the 
French, and when this awful war was ush- 
ered in, Julie promptly turned her energies 
toward aiding her mother country. She of- 
fered her services at the sewing-rooms for the 
French wounded, or blessés. Week after 
week she plied the needle, never failing to 
take me with her as her faithful and sympa- 
thetic aid. 

It was in the spring of 1915, while Julie was 
sewing on a pair of large flannelette shoes, 
used to cover the bandaged feet of poor suf- 
fering victims, that I suddenly and as if by 


*This fanciful story is based upon an actual experi- 
ence, and the individuals mentioned are living members 


of the Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. 
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magic disappeared from the face of the 
earth. The day’s work had been finished 
and stacked in great piles ready for shipment 
(after a thorough inspection as to its accu- 
racy), and all the tired and busy workers 
made preparations to go home. Fancy the 
consternation of my mistress, when I was 
nowhere to be found, and the alarm went 
forth that a gold thimble, here but a few 
minutes ago, had disappeared! 

Search was made in pockets and aprons, 
in bags and on the floor. Great excitement 
prevailed throughout the room, yet I was 
nowhere to be found. Needless to say, my 
mistress was distressed beyond expression 
and never wholly reconciled herself to my 
mysterious disappearance. 

It was only natural that in the medley of 
workers who had come to do their bit there 
may have been some one whose honesty was 
questioned; and it was not at all surprising 
that my mistress bent her steps homeward 
with a heavy heart and suspicious mind, 
grieving for me, her best-beloved treasure. 

Now I shall take you into the secret. I 
was not stolen, but had found my way into a 
comfy corner and was to have rare experi- 
ences. 

I started on a great and hazardous journey, 
not exactly into the bowels of the earth, but, 
I can assure you, to me it seemed as dark and 
cavernous. I felt as though I were in a deep, 
deep trance. Strange dreams came over me. 
First I felt the jar of a huge truck, then I 
seemed to be transferred to a railway train. 
After days of jogging and buffeting, I was 
again transferred to an ocean steamer, where 
for many days and nights I tossed upon the 
high seas, ever fearful lest a submarine should 
send me to eternity. It was a lonesome and 
wearisome journey, for nowhere did I see any 
of my kind; and I could not account for my 
being where I was. 

Six months elapsed since I slipped from the 
finger of my mistress, and she had given up 
all hope of ever seeing me again, when, joy! 
oh, rapture unconfined! a message came to 
headquarters in St. Louis, that in a box of 
garments which had been forwarded from 
that city to the blessés of France, in the toe 
of a huge flannelette shoe, made for the 
tortured and mutilated feet of some poor 
victim, a gold thimble bearing the initials 
“A.J.” had been found. 

It seems that I was sent to Marseilles, 
where I was unpacked in the Convent of 
St. Joseph, converted into a hospital. Thence 
the authorities communicated with head- 
quarters in Paris, who in turn directed their 
inquiry to New York and finally to St. Louis. 
Months and months elapsed between the 
original departure, the finding and return to 
my home. So it was not till the spring of 
1917 that I arrived in St. Louis, packed in a 
well-made little wooden box, sealed with red 
sealing-wax, and bearing the following ad- 
dress and instructions pasted on the lid of the 
box, beneath the outer wrapping, written in 
the beautiful script taught by the French 
nuns :— 


“‘ Valeur declarée: trente francs. 


Envoi St. Marie du Calvaire, St. Flour, Con- 
vent St. Joseph. 
Madame Benjamin Girault Lathrop, 
Comité Américain pour les Blessés, 
Alcazar d’ Hté, 
Av. Gabriel, 
Paris.” 
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The Boy Inside. 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 


After the close of an evening service 
in an Episcopal church, the choir-mother 
and her assistant were straightening out 
the vestments in the lockers. In spite of 
rules, more than one cassock was found 
in the wrong place, and a cotta here and 
there had to be shaken out. 

“I think boys are beyond endurance!” 
exclaimed the assistant. “Even in a church 
they have no regard for anything. Look 
at that locker. Peanut-shells on the floor! 
Here is a button from one of the cas- 
socks, deliberately torn out, cloth and all! 
There is a stray leaf of a Prayer-book. 
Look at that Hymnal left on the window- 
sill, when it has no place in this room 
at all!” 

She took up the Hymnal, and a fly-leaf 
fell to the floor. Some scribbling on it 
caught her attention, and, after studying 
the sheet of paper for a few minutes, she 
had to laugh, for all her efforts not even 
to smile. Then she handed the paper to 
the choir-mother. 

At the top of the sheet were the words, 
“Getty’s head before singing ‘Far, far 
away’ solo.” Under the words was a 
supposed likeness of the boy who the 
Sunday before had taken the soprano solo 
of a certain beautiful setting of “Hark, 
hark, my soul!” His small cap fitted his 
head. 

Next to the picture were two others. 
The one labelled “His hat,” showed the 
same small cap. ‘The other, a picture of 
“Getty,” was much larger than the first. 
The cap barely would cover one ear. He 
was pictured with head thrown back, 
mouth wide open, and on his head was a 
curious-shaped article called “bushel- 
basket.” Even this was too small for his 
head, and the picture bore the words, 
“After singing it.” In one corner of the 
sheet were the words, “All in one day!” 

“There!” cried the assistant. ‘“‘Didn’t 
I tell you? Here is the name of this boy 
who drew these wonderful pictures, too. 
He is the worst boy in the choir. I know 
him.” 

The choir-mother did not laugh. She 
herself took the Hymnal back to its proper 
rack in the choir-room, and when she re- 
turned went about the remaining tasks 
dreamily. Before the lights were turned 
out, she said to the assistant, “I have some- 
thing to show you.” She drew from her 
own Prayer-book a scrap of paper upon 
which, in that same childish hand, were 
written these lines :— 


“Over the fields where the dew lies wet, 
I met an old man fishing with a net; 
And he was the only one that I met, 
Over the fields where the dew lies wet.” 


After her companion had read the lines, 
the choir-mother said :— 

“Not all the thoughts of a boy are mis- 
chievous. That ‘worst boy, as you call 
him, gave those lines to me because he 
himself had written that ‘poem,’ as he 
calls it. You would be surprised at the 
beautiful thoughts that boy shyly ex- 
presses to me sometimes, when we are 
walking home together; and I have found 


bee. 
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so many similar surprises in boys that I, 


-who once spoke as you do, never have 


dared to make such a statement since.” 
The assistant read again the words, and 
said,— ; 
“Well, I suppose I really do not under- 
stand boys, after all.” 


Summer Readings in the Dome. 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings. 


(For the Committee on Religion in the Home.) 


The Power of Little Things. 


“Let us be content 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little.” 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Sunday. 

Sing, O heavens; and be joyful, O earth; 
and break forth into singing, O mountains: 
for the Lord hath comforted his people, 
and will have mercy upon his afflicted — 
Tsa. xlax. 13. 


Tiny ToKENs. 
Te 

The murmur of a waterfall 
A mile away, 

The rustle when a robin lights 
Upon a spray, 

The lapping of a lowland stream 
On dipping boughs, 

The sound of grazing from a herd 
Of gentle cows, 

The echo from a wooded hill 
Of cuckoo’s call, 

The quiver through the meadow grass 
At evening fall :— 

Too subtle are these harmonies 
For pen and rule, 

Such music is not understood 
By any school; 

But when the brain is overwrought 
It hath a spell 

Beyond all human skill and power 
To make it well. 


Monday. 
For this is the message that ye heard 
from the beginning, that we should love 
one another.—z John iit. 11. 


Ls 

The memory of a kindly word 
For long gone by, 

The fragrance of a fading flower 
Sent lovingly, 

The gleaming of a sudden smile 
Or sudden tear, 

The warm pressure of the hand, 
The tone of cheer, 

The hush that means “I cannot speak, 
But I have heard!” 

The note that only bears a verse 
From God’s own Word :— 

Such tiny things we hardly count 
As ministry, 

The givers deeming.they have shown 
Scant sympathy ; 

But when the heart is overwrought, 
Oh, who can tell 

The power of such tiny things 
To make it well! 

—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


Tuesday. 


God is the strength of my heart, and my 
portion forever.—Ps, lr-riii. 26. 


Small kindnesses, small courtesies, smal] 
considerations, habitually practised in our 
social intercourse, give a greater charm to 
the character than a great display of talents 


and accomplishments—M. 4. Kelty. 
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Wednesday. 


Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump?—z Cor. v. 6. 


A Narrow WInNodow. 
A narrow window may let in the light, 
A tiny star dispel the gloom of night, 
A little deed a mighty wrong set right. 


A rose, abloom, may make a desert fair, 
A single cloud may darken all the air, 
A spark may kindle ruin and despair. 


A smile, and there may be an end to strife; 
A look of love, and Hate may sheathe the 
knife; 
A word—ah, it may be a word of life! 
—Florence Earle Coates. 


Thursday. 
I know thy works, and thy labour, and 
thy patience.—Rev. ti. 2. 
It was only a little leaf, 
But on it did shine the sun; 
The wind did caress, the birds did sing, 
And it lived till its work was done. 
It was only a little leaf, 
But it took a gladsome part 
In the great earth’s life; and at last 
Earth clasped it to her heart. 
—Minot J. Savage. 


Friday. 
He that is faithful in that which is least 
is faithful also in much.—Lwke xvi. ro. 


Fase. 
The mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel; 
And the former called the latter “Little 
Privy 
Bun replied, 
“You are doubtless very big; 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together, 
To make up a year 
And a sphere. 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 
If I’m not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry. 
[ll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel-track; 
Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Saturday. 


Who hath despised the day of small 
things ?—Zech. iv. ro. 


We all want to do some great thing,—to 
do what prophets, saints, heroes, and mar- 
tyrs have done. But the small thing, the 
commonplace thing, the little trivial duty, 
the thing that has to be done out of every- 
body’s sight,—in the routine of business, 
home, or school,—that seems poor work to 
do for God. But it is what he wants us to 
do.—C. J. Perry. 


Build up the Virtues. 


Suggestions to mothers who have been kindergartners, 
issued to the Register by the United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D.C., and the National Kin- 
dergarten Association, New York, N.Y 


X. 
MRS. ELVIRA HYATY. 


It pays to have high ideals for our 
children, and to respect their individuality. 
Much can be accomplished by expecting 
children to be good, and by showing them 
that we trust them. 
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We should never call a child “bad,” 
never wound his self-respect. ‘This does 
not mean that naughty actions should be 
glossed over, but, as one wise educator has 


expressed it, we should realize that 
every fault is simply the absence of 
some virtue, and we should try to 


build up that quality in which the child 
is deficient, rather than condemn him for 
that which he has not. The positive is the 
right method. 

Build up the virtues, and the faults will 
disappear. If a child is selfish, we should 
dwell on regard for others; if the child 
is untidy, on neatness; if slow, on quick- 
ness; and we should always remember to 
praise even the slightest sign of the vir- 
tue we are working to cultivate. A child 
will try to live up to the thing for which 
he is praised. “How quiet and helpful 
my little daughter is to-day,” will do more 
good than a dozen scoldings about noise 
and mischief. 

Stories arouse and stimulate high ideals. 
They have a wonderful educational value. 
Almost any lesson can be taught in story 
form. Tell stories about birds, trees, 
flowers, animals, great and good men, sim- 
ple stories of home and family life, stories 
from history and from the Bible. The 
eager little minds are ready for anything 
you wish to give them, and if you are a 
natural story-teller, great indeed is your 
opportunity. Ideals of right conduct, love 
of family and sympathy with every living 
thing can all be given through the right 
use of stories. 

Much has been said and written about 
prenatal influence, but volumes more are 
needed on postnatal influences. One of the 
first things a baby learns is to “smile back” 
at his mother. In all his earliest years the 
child reflects the attitude of those around 
him. He imitates the things which he 
sees and hears, in order to understand 
them, and “As the twig is bent the tree’s 
inclined.” 

A true mother leads a consecrated life. 
She will always be truthful and will keep 
every promise made to her child. She will 
recognize the good in all things, and will 
never speak ill of any one in her child’s 
presence. She will keep away all thought 
of fear, and will awaken a spirit of loving 
service toward others, and a growing be- 
jief in the Power which is within himself, 
until at last he grows into a recognition of 
the Universal Love and Goodness which 
underly the whole of life. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. : 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT, 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T, Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B, FIELD, GEneRAt SECRETARY, 


279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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- The Andover Conference. 


Anvover, N.H., July 6, 1918. 


Only by a deal of planning on the part of 
the attractive young matron in charge, did 
the large number of guests at the Andover 
Conference this year find accommodations. 
Automobile parties were numerous, espe- 
cially on Sunday, when the little church 
was crowded twice to greet Dr. Eliot in the 
morning and Lieut-Commander Thomas 
Mott Osborne in the evening. The pastoral 
life of the village has had an added touch 
this season through the presence in one of 
the dormitories of a group of energetic 
farmerettes, whose camouflage as farm- 
hands would have been complete but for 
their feminine coiffures and trig footgear. 

There was not a dull moment during the 
lecture periods occupied by Prof. Luther A. 
Weigle of Yale University, who presented 
“Some Problems in the Moral Education of 
Children.” The six problems discussed 
were very practical, and every parent is 
called upon to face and solve them. He 
described the relative value of 
and punishments” and listed the character- 
istics of a good punishment, which is an 
artificial procedure to enlighten the child on 
what the great eternal moral truths are. 
On the subject “Truth and Falsehood,” Dr. 
Weigle said that the child has no natural 
instinct for knowing or telling the truth. 
He must be educated to know the ideal and 
value of truth-telling. The parent himself 
must practise this ideal sincerely and con- 
sistently. A clear line exists between the 
lies a child believes himself and those he 
‘does not believe. The unambiguous word 
“lie” should always be used instead of the 
soft vague “fib” or “story.” Teaching chil- 
dren “the use of money” is a problem espe- 
Cially insistent now. ‘The child must have 
real experience in his financial education. 
Mere instruction will not suffice. A child 
should be given a definite allowance, read- 
justed each year as he is able to assume 
more responsibility and be given freedom 
to spend it. Since spending is the only ex- 


perience a little child can really have in 


finances, his financial education should be- 
gin with spending. Saving becomes a defi- 
nite part of his general financial policy, and 
earning should become a part as soon as he 
has any real earning value. 


The problem of “interest and discipline” 


was dealt with in a very profitable manner. 
A child’s moral education cannot be secured 
through breaking his will or by letting it 
run uncontrolled. The right kind of dis- 
cipline is through enlisting the interest of 
the child. He should be provided with 
enough to do, both in materials and ideas, 
and parents should have adequate reasons 
for the things they ask of him. Mere 
obedience does not constitute good disci- 
pline. “Play and amusements” for the 
child are a study for most parents. Play is 
education, preparation for life, and has be- 


come a definite part of the educational sys- 


tem. Play is active, amusement is passive. 
The little child needs very little amusement. 
Toys should be simple rather than mechan- 
ical and should be those which lead to 
imagination and creative power. Most par- 
ents have been perplexed about how much 
young children should be told about the 


“rewards | 
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war. Dr. Weigle closed his course with a 
consideration of “children and the war.” 
In these days of Hooverized tables, war 
stamps, and men in khaki, children should 
know their meaning. If there is to be any 
permanence for what we hope to gain from 
the war, it will be because we teach the 
children what it means. God is revealing 
himself as never before, and the child 
should understand this as far as he can. 
Human brotherhood is not merely a church 
principle any more; it has become an actual 
social and political programme. Religion is 
becoming less individualistic. It is placing 
less stress on the non-essential things. 
After the war, religion will have a simpler 
creed, to which it will hold more closely. 

Both Dr. Lawrance and Miss Buck pre- 
sented features of the new Beacon Course 
of Sunday-school instruction in their ad- 
dresses, and copies of the text-books now 
in print were on exhibition. Miss Buck 
discussed the general characteristics of the 
adolescent period, defining the different 
characteristics of boys and girls at this 
time. The spiritual life of young people is 
formed between the years thirteen and six- 
teen, and it is important that at this time 
they should be given the opportunity for 
right responses. The Beacon Course as- 
signs those subjects which constitute an 
appeal of the past to the ages thirteen and 
fourteen, to give them a basis for judg- 
ment and understanding of the present, 
and because they should have their heri- 
tage. The following year teaching takes 
the form of the case method. Only applied 
ethics are of any value. ‘Too much ethics 
is the teaching of ethical principles. At 
sixteen the laboratory method is desirable. 
In the text-book for this year will be in- 
cluded suggestions for the use of this 
method. The great aim is to show the 
deepening and developing of conscious re- 
ligious life. 

From his personal investigation of the 
subject, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord was par- 
ticularly well equipped to present “Canada’s 
Experiment with the Returned Soldiers.” 
While Canada failed in work for the re- 
cruit, she has done almost pioneer work in 
the care of the soldier’s family and in her 
care for her returned men. Much in her 
method is worthy of study. Mr. Reccord 
foresees that the result of the adequate 
solving of the problem of the recruit, his 
family, and of the incapacitated soldier will 
be the abolition of the mendicant soldier, 
the soldiers’ home, and the pension system. 
He also feels that the vocational training 
which makes the military cripple self-sus- 
taining will be found just as valuable for 
the industrial cripple. 

Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of the 
Register, spoke on “The Soul of Efficiency.” 
He said that efficiency is regarded by many 
persons as having no soul, a merely me- 
chanical thing. That is absurd, and any 
one who is no further along in appreciation 
of it is behind the times. True efficiency is 
really religion accurately, not vaguely, ap- 
plied, and the rules for making the most of 
the qualities of one’s personality—intellect, 
feeling, will, and body, in sum, one’s being 
—are now fairly precisely stated. ‘This is 
true especially in the better business cor- 
porations. One may know approximately 
what one is worth, why he fails, why he 
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succeeds, as the chemist knows with cer- 
tainty what reactions will follow given con- 
ditions. Mr. Dieffenbach said that all of 
us are here to market our wares, material, 


‘intellectual; moral, and spiritual; in a sense, 


we are all salesmen. In order to do that 
we must first have the real goods and then 
we- must know how to persuade other 
people to take our goods. He gave in detail 
on a blackboard the formule for efficiency, 
one of the elements of which is that the 
supervision one requires in his work is a 
sure guide to his worth, his earning power, 
and his character; a maximum of super- 
vision means a minimum of value, and con- 
versely. Mr. Dieffenbach acknowledged 
the world’s indebtedness, and his own as a 
minister of religion, to a notable group of 
scientific men who apply the laws of genu- 
ine success to modern business. He has 
lectured much on the psychology of service. 
The only gospel, he said, which a true 
preacher proclaims, is efficiency of the 
whole man in the whole life. The church 
needs it. Many saints are incompetent. 

The closing hour of the Conference was 
given to the war, when Mrs. Claude U. 
Gilson described her work as a community 
worker at Camp Devens. Rev. Manley B. 
Townsend of Nashua gave a generous num- 
ber of interesting nature talks during the 
week. Mr. Townsend’s ability as a natural- 
ist has made him a great favorite in An- 
dover, both on the platform and as a com- 
panion on bird walks and rambles through 
the woods and fields. 

The music for the week was in charge 
of Mrs. Alma W. Allen, who presided at 
the organ. Mr. Percy F. Baker, baritone, 
of Boston was the soloist. 

Rev. Nelson J. Springer gave two ad- 
dresses treating the relation of young peo- 
ple to the Young People’s Religious Union, 


and of the Union to the church school. 


J. E. D. 


In Honor of Dr. MacCauley. 


Rey. Dr. Clay MacCauley, our Unitarian 
representative in Japan, who for twenty- 
nine years has devoted himself to the de- 
velopment of religious liberalism in that 
country, and the promotion of friendly rela- 
tions between America and Japan, was 
seventy-five years old on the 8th of May 
last. A company of his Japanese friends 
and admirers in Tokyo gave a banquet in 
his honor, which was attended by a hun- 
dred and fifty persons prominent in the lit- 
erary, political, social, and religious circles 
of the Land of the Rising Sun, and proved 
to be a most delightful occasion. The com- 
mittee consisted of University Professors 
Anesaki, Okada, Abe, Kishimoto, Nitobe 
Hattori, Uchigasaki, Minami, and Naruse; 
Rey. Messrs. Ebina and Imdoka; Baron 
Shibusawa, Baron Kanda, Viscount Kansko, 
Chancellor Fukuzawa, and President Suzuki. 
Clerical and lay members of the Episcopal, 
Congregational, Methodist, Baptist, Roman 
Catholic, Universalist, Unitarian, and other 
Christian bodies were present, together with 
Shinto, Buddhist, and Confucian groups,—a 
truly catholic gathering. Cordial letters were 
read from the Anglican Bishop Cecil and 


the Orthodox leader of missions, Dr. — 


Wainwright. Congratulatory speeches were 


made. The Emperor of Japan sent Dr. — 


Ph 
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bestowed on foreigners not of official rank, 
| “The Sacred Treasure (third class),” an 
honor which greatly gratified his Japanese 
friends. The leading newspapers gave 
large space to the event, and wrote most 
friendly editorials on Dr. MacCauley and 
his long service in that country. The in- 
fluence of the gathering cannot but inure to 
the benefit of liberal Christianity in Japan, 
and tend to broaden and unify its religious 
and moral life. Cc. W. W. 


Harvard Divinity Alumni Meet. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Harvard Divinity School was 
held Wednesday, June 10. 

At 10 A.M. the meeting began with a de- 
votional and commemoration service led by 
Rey. Prof. Francis G- Peabody, D.D. Rev. 
Charles T. Billings read the necrology and 
spoke in remembrance of the alumni and 
former students of the School who had 
died during the year. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D.; 
vice-president, Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer; 
secretary and treasurer, Rev. Pitt Dilling- 
ham; executive committee, Rev. William 
A. Knight, Rev. Houghton H. Schumacher ; 
standing committee on relations of alumni 
to the School: one year, Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, Rev. George A. Barrow; two years, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Charles 
T. Billings; three years, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Rev. William S. Archibald. 
The nominating committee for the ensuing 
year follows: Rev. Loren B. Macdonald, 
chairman, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins. 

The annual address was delivered by 
Prof. Ephraim Emerton. His subject was, 
“A Generation of History.” It was a very 
interesting and valuable account of Prof. 
Emerton’s experience in teaching church 
history in the Divinity School for thirty-six 
years, from the year 1882, when he became 
the Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, to the close of the year 1917-18, the 
time of his resignation. Prof. Emerton 
gave an account of the principles adopted 
by him in his teaching, and said that if he 
were called upon to adopt a set of prin- 
ciples to-day for work in church history he 
should make practically no changes from 
the principles adopted in 1882. 

The most fundamental principle of ali 
had been the treatment of church history 
_as a department of General History; study- 
ing sources as evidence in the same way, 
and using the same principles of interpre- 
tation as in all modern scientific treatment 
of history in general. The Harvard Divin- 


ity School was the first divinity school in. 
the country to adopt this principle for. 


4 church history. Prof. Emerton said that the 
Winn Professorship was not a university 
professorship, but one meant specially for 
the Divinity School, requiring, as he be- 
lieved, the keeping in mind the point of 
view and needs of men fitting for the min- 
istry without any unscientific catering to 
their dogmatic prejudices. He urged the 
ni to keep an eye on the use of the 
Wit Professorship that it might not lose 

his special relation to the Divinity School. 


MacCauley a decoration such as is rarely 


= 


os 
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Reference was made to the treatment of 
ecclesiastical dogmas under the heading of 
“The History of Christian Thought.” ‘This 
secured the interest of the student. He 
made a choice of three epochs in teaching 
history,—the constructive period down to 
Charlemagne; the Church of the Middle 
Ages or the Church Triumphant; and the 
period of the Reformation. Thus it was 
possible to combine the merits of the 
chronological and the topical methods and 
bring church history down to the Council 
of Trent, when development halted. The 
period since the Reformation is now cov- 
ered in the Divinity School by other 
courses, and this is what Prof. Emerton 
hoped for from the beginning. 

The president spoke of the importance 
and interest of the paper, and expressed 
the belief that Prof. Emerton as professor 
emeritus would now enjoy the opportunity 
of devoting himself exclusively to produc- 
tive scholarship in his department and so 
compensate for the loss suffered by the 
School in losing his active work as teacher. 

At the afternoon meeting Dean Fenn 
gave an account of the condition of the 
Divinity School. The three undergraduates 
of the School, he said, were in the service 
of the Government, a fact which speaks 
for itself, so for the first time in the his- 
tory of the School there was no graduating 
class. There were, however, three graduate 
students taking degrees this year. The 
Dean commented on the marked value of 
Prof. Emerton’s work and the serious loss 
which had now come to the Divinity School 
through his resignation, and he also spoke 
of the strongly felt loss which had come to 
the alumni through the death of Edward 
Hale. 

Dr. William C. Gannett spoke for the 
Class of 1868. His theme was “Fifty Years 
out of the Divinity School.” It was a 
singularly impressive and inspiring address, 
answering three questions :— 


What were the great problems of my gen- 
eration? 

Would I be a minister again? 

What are you doing now? 


The three problems were the new Bible, 
evolution, and the social consciousness. 
His answer to the second question was, 
“I would if I dared,” and his answer to the 
third question was, “Thanking, repenting, 
and trusting.” 

The hush which fell upon all at the close 
of Dr. Gannett’s address made it very diffh- 
cult for any one to speak after him, but 
another poet and old friend seldom seen in 
the East, Frederick L. Hosmer, of the 
Class of 1869, was present, and he with 
deep feeling touched upon our experience 
in having listened to one who combined in 
himself the priest and the prophet, and 
then added a brief word of his own about 
the supreme satisfactions of the ministry 
in spite of alt difficulties and disappoint- 
ments. 

The representative of the graduate stu- 
dents taking degrees this year was Francis 
Scott MacKenzie with an A.B. and A.M. 
from McGill University, B.D. from the 
Presbyterian College of Montreal, and the 
degree of §.T.M. conferred last year by 
Harvard University. Mr. MacKenzie spoke 
with earnestness of the value of his courses 


, 
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at the Divinity School, and said that Ca- 
nadian students were turning more and 
more to the universities of the United 
States for the opportunities for which they 
once had to go to Germany. 

Prof. Kirsopp Lake called the attention 
of the alumni to an invitation recently sent 
out by Harvard University inviting all the 
leading theological schools of the country 
to a conference to be held in Cambridge 
this summer, the subject for discussion be- 
ing “Methods of Theological Education.” 
The replies accepting the invitations had 
been most favorable, and all the leading 
theological schools of the country were to 
be present through their representatives. 
Prof. Lake commented on the unptece- 
dented character of this conference and the 
new outlook for the future. 

Pirr Dizzincuam, Secretary. 


The Chaplain’s Spurs. 


CHAPLAIN P. T. EDROP, 53d PIONEER 
INFANTRY. 


(By courtesy of Trench and Camp.) 

Facing a rudely constructed altar in a 
Y. M. C. A. hut, a chaplain was celebrating 
the Holy Communion. From beneath his 
cassock protruded a pair of booted feet; 
and on his boots were spurs. 

A young officer, recently commissioned, 
caught sight of the spurs and smilingly 
whispered to a captain who knelt -beside 
him: “‘Look at Holy Joe! He is wearing 
spurs while in vestments.” (‘‘Holy Joe’’ is 
army slang for “ chaplain.’’) 

The captain turned toward the altar—he 
was wedged in between lateral benches as 
he knelt. He smiled indulgently in his-turn 
and replied: ‘“‘Never mind. He’s earned 
them.” 

The chaplain is a mounted officer, and army 
regulations prescribe boots for mounted 
officers. To the good soldier boots and 
spurs are inseparable. So the chaplain 
wears spurs. But it is more than regulation 
with him now. It is his right, if a sym- 
bolism attaches to the spurs to-day as it did 
in the days of old. He has won his spurs— 
won them on the field of service—and only 
one incident in this war has created a con- 
dition where the ultimate humiliation might 
have been imposed in which a K. P. (army 
abbreviation for kitchen police, a soldier 
given a kitchen detail, usually for punish- 
ment) acting for the traditional cook’s 
chopper would have hacked the spurs from 
a chaplain’s heels. This incident has already 
been thoroughly aired and needs only passing 
mention. It is that of a chaplain of the 
army who misused his office to poison the 
minds of his soldier parishioners in the in- 
terests of loyalty to an allegiance he had 
forsworn. Yet, if there were a Judas 
among the Twelve, it means that the army 
chaplainey has reached a high plane of de- 
votion, in view of the large number of men 
commissioned, to write that this is an isolated 
instance of any degree of misdoing. 

From the field of France and Flanders, as 
records of heroism are read, it is no un- 
common thing, even in these days of sublime 
bravery, to read that a chaplain has dis- 
tinguished himself for an award that decorates 
him, sets him apart, as of the bravest of the 
brave. In the records of a single day’s 
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citations for awards, the names of three 
chaplains are given, “decorated for dis- 
tinguished conduct.” 


The story of the tender impulse of the 
rabbi-chaplain who raised a crucifix to the 
lips of a dying Catholic soldier has been told 
many times and has caused hearts to beat a 
little faster. ‘There is another story, not 
quite so familiar, but even more stirring. 
It concerns a chaplain who saw a wounded 
man in No Man’s Land. Against the ad- 
vice of officers near him, the chaplain went 
tosavethe man. Hecrawled on his stomach, 
but was seen by a sniper and, as he bore the 
man to his own lines, was shot dead. ‘The 
man was broughtin. He was quite conscious. 

“Who brought me here? Was it a chap- 
lain?” he asked. 

“Ves,” he was told, ‘‘and the chaplain 
was shot.” 

“T know it,’’ said the soldier. ‘‘’Tell me 
what his church was. ‘That’s the church for 
me.” 

The chaplain’s. position in a regiment or 
with any unit of soldiers is what he makes it. 
He is commissioned in a certain grade; but 
his rank is relative—that is, he is without 
command; and in this he differs from any 
other officer except the dentist—and the 
dentist has a weapon of command. ‘There 
are few prescribed duties for the chaplain; 
and many of these are gradually being 
assumed by other officers as the army is 
being specialized. But there is no reason 
why a chaplain should not be busy every 
moment of the day, and be busy in work of 
service. 

He meets the men as recruits, instructs 
them in their relations toward the system of 
discipline. He visits the sick. He keeps 
open the lines of communication that lead 
to the home. He counsels with the prisoners 
and frequently acts as counsel for them in 
courts-martial. He does all this in addition 
to the pastoral work of a very large parish, 
for he must view his regiment as a parish; 
and this includes preaching not twice a week 
but sometimes twice a day. He must have 
a lively faith and a lively way of expressing 
his faith, The demands upon his energies 
are tremendous. 

His is an intensive ministry. His concern 
is with the morale of the army. It is his 
function to keep the spirits of the men high. 
He must be so full of animation, so buoyant, 
so inspiring, that when he faces them with 
the old, old question of the army, ‘Are we 
downhearted, boys?” they will thunder 
out, “No!” 

And all this work must be done with the 
understanding that the men under his care 
are preparing for a situation in which they 
may be called upon to make the ultimate 
sacrifice. In the words of Dr. McComb, it 
is the duty of the chaplain to preach to his 
men, and to live fearlessly this doctrine: 
“Faith in the Divine goodness, combined 
with an active love of service to fellow-men, 
with a sinking of petty personality in the 
interests of the larger world.” 


When a photograph was printed in the 
daily newspapers recently, showing an 
American chaplain officiating at the burial 
of some of the men of our own army and it 
was seen that he wore a trench helmet as 
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he read the service and that a gas-mask 
container was slung under his stole, it was 
brought home to the American people that 
their soldier-preachers were not avoiding 
risks. 

Already soldiers’ letters had told of the 
heroism of the chaplains of the New England 
division which went into action so early; 
and soldiers’ letters had told, too, of the 
devotion and fearlessness of Father Francis 
Duffy of the old 69th New York Infantry. 
In the New England Division, serving with 
the ro4th Infantry, was Rev. Walton S. 
Danker. One day news came that the 
entire regiment had been decorated, the 
first time so signal a distinction had been 
conferred. The news came as an immense 
gratification to the men of the National 
Guard of the country, who felt that their 
contribution to the military establishment 
of the United States had been almost for- 
gotten in the enthusiasm and excitement 
over the new National Army. Soon after- 
ward a personal letter was received in this 
country from Rev. Mr. Danker, in which 
he stated that the colonel of the regiment 
had been personally honored. But there 
was no mention of the chaplain. Almost 
at the same time, however, a letter was 
received from a member of the regiment, 
in which it was stated that the chaplain had 
been honored personally, too. So it is seen 
that Chaplain Danker * combines modesty 
with bravery. 

As chaplain of an artillery regiment of 
the New England Division, Rev. William J. 
Farrell found many an outlet for his tre- 
mendous energy. He took to military life 
as if he had been accustomed to it from his 
youth, and he evidenced a degree of famil- 
iarity with military affairs that frequently 
astonished his hearers. In appearance Chap- 
lain Farrell is a typical Roman Catholic 
priest, with that same kindly bearing that 
distinguishes the man whose constant con- 
tact is with people to whom he is ministering. 
Beneath the benign appearance was a 
determination that errant soldiers had 
sometimes thought too fierce. But they 
loved him for his sincerity and his devotion 
to them. One Saturday evening four men 
of a battery were killed before the chaplain’s 
eyes. A gun crew was undermanned. Chap- 
lain Farrell appointed himself an ammunition 
carrier and when other men of the gun crew 
were shot away he stood in their places. All 
through that Saturday night the chaplain 
helped to keep the gun in action. Finally 
he, too, was shot. But he would not be 
removed to a dug-out dressing-station until 
he had helped to carry Myron Herrick, a 
nineteen-year-old soldier, to a place of safety. 
For this Father Farrell was offered a com- 
mission in the line. But he felt his call was 
to the ministry and he had to content himself 
with a Croix de Guerre. 


Marcus Perrin Knowlton. 


In the death of Marcus Perrin Knowl- 
ton, of Springfield, Mass., May 7, the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts lost one 
of its most illustrious jurists, the city of 
Springfield one of its most conspicuous 
citizens, and the Church of the Unity one 


*Chaplain Danker died of wounds, Tuesday, June 18. 
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of its most faithful members. To those 
who knew him, Judge Knowlton repre- 
sented one of the finest products of our 
New England institutions. Born on a New 
‘England farm, brought up in a New Eng- 
land home, fitted for college in a New Eng- 
land academy, receiving his professional 
education in one of our oldest New Eng- 
land universities, and spending his whole 
life within the limits of the oldest of the 
New England States, New England has 
a peculiar right to claim him as her own. 

Judge Knowlton’s professional record is 
too well known to demand more than a 
brief recapitulation. For nearly twenty 
years a lawyer in Springfield with an ever- 
growing practice and an ever-increasing 
reputation, for six years a member of the 
Superior Court where he demonstrated his 
fitness for the higher office which he later 
assumed, for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury a member of the Supreme Court of 
the Commonwealth and for nine years its 
chief justice,—this is a record of which 
any man might be proud. After seven years 
of honorable retirement, during which it 
was his privilege to serve as chairman of 
an important State commission, he passed 
away revered as few are revered, loved as 
few are loved. 

The secular press has paid tribute to 
Judge Knowlton as “one of the greatest 
as well as one of the most modest chief 
justices who have ever presided over the 
deliberations of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts.” It is for the 
Christian Register to call attention to him 
as one of the finest types of Unitarian 
laymen. At the time of his death he was 
one of the vice-presidents of the General 
Conference. As a member of the Church 
of the Unity he served, for several years, 
as chairman of its parish committee. No 
church ever had a more faithful member, 
no minister a more devoted friend. His 
attitude constituted a complete refutation 
of the ordinary excuses for failure to at- 
tend and support the church. He might 
have paraphrased Saint Paul and said to 
the habitual non-church-goer: “Are you 
busy? Soam J. Are you often weary and 
in need of rest and recreation? So am I. 
Are you sometimes bored by the monot- 
ony of the service and the futility of the 
preaching? I more. In labors more abun- 
dant, in responsibilities more heavily bur- 
dened, in weariness more deeply op- 
pressed.” And yet he continued to attend 
and to support the church as a religious 
institution whose loss to the community 
would be irreparable. 

Judged by the highest standards Judge 
Knowlton was a great man. For what con- 
stitutes greatness? Not wealth or power 
or fame,—these are largely accidents of 
birth or station; but character and service 
and worth. ‘To give to the world an ex- 
ample of absolute honesty and integrity, to 
give oneself to the service of the world 
with untiring industry and devotion, to pre- 
serve in the midst of the world one’s na- 
tive modesty and humility, and to recog- 
nize amid the seen and the temporal one’s 
obligations to the unseen and the eternal 
is to achieve a degree of greatness which 
the world has never failed to recognize 
and which was splendidly exemplified by 
Judge Marcus P. Knowlton. aU hey Sele 
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Chroughout the Church. 


Announcements. 

On July 14 Rev. William L. Sullivan of 
All Souls Church, New York, will preach 
in the First Unitarian Church, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea, at 10.45 A.M. 


Rev. Rees Williams is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for a probation- 
ary period of six months, ending January 
4, 1919. Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Committee for New 
England. ; 


Rev. Francis W. Sprague is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for a _proba- 
tionary period of six months, ending Jan- 
uary 4, 1919. Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Committee for New 
England. 


Meetings and Conferences. 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference held 
its fifty-first annual meeting in the Uni- 
tarian church at Norwell, Mass., Wednes- 
day, June 12. The Conference opened at 
ten o’clock with a communion service con- 
ducted by Rev. Howard Charles Gale of 
Norwell and Rev. Houghton Schumacher 
of Hingham. At 10.30 A.M. the Confer- 
ence was called to order, with Judge King 
in the chair. The following officers were 
elected to serve the Conference during the 
coming year: president, Judge C. Carroll 
King, Brockton; vice-presidents, Rev. Wil- 
liam R. Cole, Cohasset, Mr. John W. 
West, Braintree; treasurer, Mr. Edward 
Nichols, Cohasset; secretary, Rev. George 
B. Spurr, Hingham. Resolutions of sym- 
pathy were adopted expressing the sense 
of loss sustained by the churches and 
the denomination in the death of Rev. 
Ernest L. Staples of East Bridgewater ; 
also resolutions expressing the loyal sup- 
port by the Conference of the Govern- 
ment in its prosecution of the war to a suc- 
cessful issue. The greetings of the Con- 
ference were sent to Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
A. Turner of Norwell, for many years 
prominent in Unitarian circles, but now, 
by reason of advanced age, unable to at- 
tend our meetings. It was voted to send 
$25 to the fund for the Unitarian churches 
in the Canadian Northwest. At the morn- 
ing session Rev. Frank A. Powell gave a 
valuable address upon “Personal Power,” 
which was very favorably received, and 
brought out more than the usual discus- 
sion. At the afternoon session Rev. Hu- 
bert C. Herring, D.D., of Boston, secretary 
of the National Council of Congregational 
Churches, spoke upon “The Church and 
the Moral Aims of the War.” Dr. Her- 
ring’s address was a challenge to the 
churches to keep their spiritual vision clear 
in the midst of changing times and ideals. 
Rev. George B. Spurr closed the discus- 
sion by relating some of his experiences 
with the enlisted men which he has had 
as Unitarian volunteer chaplain in the 
camps at Hingham. Notwithstanding the 
thunder-storm of the early forenoon and 


_ the threatening weather of the entire day, 
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there were one hundred and sixty-five dele- 
gates present, representing nearly every 
church in the Conference. George B. 
Spurr, Secretary. 


Carg Cop CoNFERENCE.—The seventieth 
session of the Cape Cod Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Churches was held with the Congrega- 
tional church and society of the East Pre- 
cinct, June 25 and 26. The conference ser- 
mon on Tuesday evening was preached by 
Rev. Alfred Rodman Hussey of the First 
Unitarian Society in Lowell, and his theme 
was, “The New Opportunity of Unitarian- 
ism.” The preacher emphasized the im- 
portance, in these times, of closer fraternal 
relations between all Christian denomina- 
tions, and made a forcible plea for a re- 
union of the two branches of the Congre- 
gational Church of early New England. 
On Wednesday morning the devotional 
service was led by Rev. E. A. Chase, pas- 
tor of the Barnstable church, and the usual 
business meeting followed. The remainder 
of the forenoon session was then given up 
to addresses, the first by Rev. Miles Han- 
son of Roxbury, on “Sources of Strength”; 
the second by Rev. Henry Hallam Saun- 
derson, on “The Romance of Democracy” ; 
and the last by Rev. Walter Reid Hunt of 
Orange, N.J., on “The Church and the Na- 
tion in Time of War.” ‘These addresses 
were timely and exceptionally interesting, 
and they served to make the Conference 
one of the best of recent years. After the 
luncheon hour the session was conducted 
by the Women’s Alliance, Mrs. Lewis of 
the Barnstable branch presiding. Reports 
were read from the local branches in the 
three churches embraced in the Conference, 
and these reports showed that while the 
women of our churches are zealously con- 
tributing to .war-relief work, they are not 
slighting any of the legitimate activities of 
The Alliance, and are to-day the most 
vital, dynamic element in our denomination. 
Miss Lucy Lowell, president of The Alli- 
ance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Chris- 
tian Women, was present and gave an ad- 
dress on “The Recent Trip to the Pacific 
Coast.” This address, describing the 
churches visited, their condition, the events 
of the trip, and interspersed with humor- 
ous observations, was a notable feature of 
the conference exercises. She was followed 
by Miss Mary Chipman, director for Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia, who 
made a brief but earnest and effective ad- 
dress on behalf of the interests represented 
by The Alliance. The Conference in its 
business session adopted the following sig- 
nificant resolution, which was passed by a 
unanimous vote: “Resolved, That the Cape 
Cod Conference of Unitarian and Other 
liberal Christian Churches hereby puts 
itself on record as favoring the reunion of 
the historic branches of Congregational 
Christianity, and begs the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and our Unitarian 
churches, as a means of fitly commemo- 
rating the coming Tercentenary of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, to lose no opportunity of 
bringing this object to pass.” With the 
transaction of a few other minor matters 
of business, the Conference closed a ses- 
sion regarded by all as exceptionally in- 
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teresting and inspiring. The Cape Cod 
Conference, which embraces three parishes, 
Sandwich, Barnstable and Brewster, would 
seem to be the smallest in our denomina- 
tion, and the churches are situated well 
down the Cape, marooned, as it were, on 
an island; but, loyal to the extreme in their 
support of the country in the present crisis, 
they have not slackened in the least in the 
support of any church activity, nor weak- 
ened in devotion to our liberal faith. 


Parish News Letters. 


Bancor, Mr.—The Independent Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. Alva R. Scott: The 
centennial commemoration, on June 23 and 
24, was pronounced by all one of the most 
notable events in the history of the com- 
munity. This was evidenced by the intense 
interest of the townspeople in filling the 
big church at all the exercises. Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Sullivan spoke at the commemo- 
ration service on Sunday morning on the 
fundamental idea of liberal religion, its op- 
portunity, and its challenge to its advo- 
cates; and at the fellowship service on Sun- 
day afternoon, on the spirit and the prin- 
ciples of religious co-operation. ‘The fel- 
lowship service was a fine expression of the 
friendly spirit of the ministers of Bangor; 
only the Episcopal rector, a new-comer, de- 
clined to join with his brethren of the 
Protestant ministry. Dr. Sullivan made a 
profound impression upon the people. Mr. 
Charles Hamlin’s historical address was 
valuable as an historical paper and as a 
literary product. The exhibit of portraits, 
papers, books by ministers and laymen of 
this church, was an interesting feature of 
the meeting. The beautiful silver pitcher 
and salver presented to Dr. and Mrs. 
Hedge in 1850 by the ladies of the parish 
were returned by Miss Charlotte A. Hedge, 
to become a part of the church’s silver, 
This gift is deeply appreciated by the par- 
ish. The members and friends gathered on 
Monday afternoon at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wing, and later in the parish house 
for the supper. Here were tableaux repre- 
senting the people of a hundred years—the 
signers of the resolution founding the So- 
ciety, boys dressed as men of a hundred 
years ago; an old-fashioned choir; a sew- 
ing-circle of 1845, making the silk quilt 
given to Mrs. Hedge (the original quilt 
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was used); a group of girls representing 
the women of 1861-65 scraping lint and 
making bandages for the soldiers: lastly, 
Red Cross workers of 1918. Four of the 
children are lineal descendants of the 
founders of the church. The exercises 
closed on Monday evening with a fine ad- 
dress by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. A beauti- 
ful bronze tablet to the memory of former 
Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin was un- 
veiled by Mrs. Hamlin, and dedicated by 
the minister. There was much satisfaction 
with the announcement that the endow- 
ment fund had gone over the mark of 
$50,000. The church and the community 
received great spiritual benefit from these 
services. 


Brrnarpston, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society, Rev. Margaret B. 
Barnard: The pageant of “Our Faith,” 
arranged by Miss Barnard and presented 
by the Bernardston Sunday-school on Chil- 
dren’s Sunday, was witnessed by a large 
and interested congregation. As the pa- 
geant developed, it became apparent to all 
that in its deeper thought there was un- 
folded a simple world faith, looking for- 
ward to a great world peace, when the 
flags of all nations shall float side by side, 
and over all, the unstained banner of peace. 


“Peace! and no longer from its brazen 
portal, 
The blast of war’s great organ rend the 
skies, 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise.” 


Some of the groups, as, for example, “Peace,” 
“Courage,” “Brotherhood,” “The Home,” 
“Our Country,” “All Nations,” were excep- 
tionally fine. The entire pageant was digni- 
fied and impressive by its very simplicity. 
All of the children performed their parts in 
an earnest, thoughtful way that was very 
attractive, especially when, near the close, 
the group, representing all nations of the 
earth, silently knelt before the cross. Ap- 
propriate music and explanation intro- 
duced each group. A _ beautiful climax 
was reached at the close of the service, 
when fifteen children were christened. 
Under Miss Barnard’s direction the pageant 
was repeated out of doors for the com- 
munity Fourth of July celebration, at 
which time she added a flag drill, patriotic 
songs, and a parade of the thirteen original 
States, with appropriate banners and flags. 
The church owes its loved pastor most 
hearty approval of this fine work for chil- 
dren, who are taught a simple faith in the 
leadership of Jesus in such a _ beautiful 
way that they cannot forget it. 


Brooxiyn, N.Y.—Unity Church: The 
following names appear on the Roll of 
Honor: William J. Blackman, Malcolm 
McFarlan Dennison, Ralph W. Fredsall, 
Carl F. Henry, Nelson M. Holden, Alfred 
W. Hudson, Ralph R. Hudson, David W. 
Lewis, Arthur FE. Prosser, Joseph R. Sol- 
omons, Arthur W. Stevens, Joseph J. 
Strachan. 


N.Y. — Fourth Unitarian 
Church: The following are on the Roll of 
Honor: John Alexander, Searing Bennit, 
Vincent Coryell, Edward L. Denton, Nor- 
man E. Donnelly, Carlton Fletcher, Gerald 
L. Harvey, Philip C. Harvey, Richard Hill, 
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Harold D, Hynds, Champlain C. Peirce, 
William Sommors, Clement O. Somner, 
Sawyer Thompson, Earl L. Townsend, Ar- 
nold A. Wagstaff. 


FircHpurG, Mass—First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. Howard A. Pease: 
Seven children were christened on Sunday, 
June 9, and on June 30 twenty-two new 
members signed the covenant and were 
welcomed into the fellowship of the 
church. 


Grarton, Mass.—Congregational Society, 
Rev. Frederic H. Kent: Mr. Kent left the 
parish in the spring to take up secretarial 
work with the Y. M. C. A. overseas: He 
is now in London, in charge of library 
work, supplying camps with books and 
magazines. He has frequent opportuni- 
ties for preaching and lecturing and is 
greatly interested in his work. The service- 
flag bears six stars. More will be added 
later. The flag was given by the Women’s 
Alliance, and presented by the president, 
Mrs. Edmund Mortimer, in a most fitting 
manner, at a special dedicatory service. 
It was received in behalf of the Society 
by Mr. Kent, who spoke earnest and im- 
pressive words, not soon to be forgotten 
by those who heard them. The Sunday- 
school is giving from their birthday offer- 
ing $3 per month for an orphan child 
in Bible lands. ‘twenty dollars was sent 
to the Children’s Mission at Easter-time. 
The Alliance usually has an outside speaker. 
The contributions have been given to vari- 
ous causes,—church expenses, Proctor Acad- 
emy, district nursing, and for several years 
$50 annually for the schooling of a young 
girl at Shelter Neck, besides responding 
to other calls. Following are on the Honor 
Roll: Rev. Frederic Kent, W. L. G. Mac- 
Kenzie, Karl Nelson, John H. Robinson, 
Clayton E. Smith, Roger C. Warren. The 
names to be added are Leon Smith and 
Ramon Smith. 


New Lonpon, Conn.—All Souls Church, 
Rey. Walter S. Swisher: All Souls Church 
has had a highly successful winter. It was 
decided by the Women’s Alliance to have 
the parish hall open every evening all win- 
ter as a recreation and rest room for sol- 
diers and sailors. Large signs were printed 
and distributed at surrounding forts and 
naval bases, stating that the church was 
open every evening in the week for the 
rest and recreation of the men. ‘The ladies 
took turn as hostess. On Friday evening of 
each week an informal dance has been held 
for men in service in the parish hall. From 
eighty to a hundred men have attended 
each dance. The minister, Rev. Walter S. 
Swisher, spent the winter in Atlanta, Ga., 
filling the Atlanta pulpit and officiating as 
volunteer chaplain at Camp Gordon. Since 
his return, his services have been much in 
demand as a speaker on the activities at 
Camp Gordon, as four-minute man for the 
Red Cross, Liberty Loan campaign, and 
the present Thrift campaign. Through 
July he will give four lectures under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation at the six forts and naval bases 
around New London, on the following sub- 
jects: “The Hohenzollerns, their Tradi- 
tion and Ambition,” “The Philosophy of 
Nietzsche, Treitschke, and Bernhardi, and 


-of German Commerce,” 


‘Cone, George R. Crosby, Dr. 


L also read a letter Haber Rey. iB Be 
its Influence on the War,” “The Expansion 
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and “The Occa- 
sion of the War.” The Honor Roll is as 
follows: Walter A. Barrows, Stephen B. 
Beebe, Raymond Comstock, Harold J. 
Walter L,. 
Douglass, George H. Hobron, Donald H. 
MacCollom, George W. McKean, Herbert 
A. Maynard, Ernest Rogers, Earle M. Rose, 
Norman Smith, Paul Revere Smith, Frank 
W. Swan, and George A. Wood. 


New York, N.Y.—Lenox Avenue Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. Merle St. Croix 
Wright: The Roll of Honor follows: 
Gardiner Adams, Mrs. Laura L. Allen, 
Royal Gould Bird, Byron S. Blair, Richard 
W. Blair (dead in France), H. St. John 
Boldt, Jr.. Henry Braham, Alixe Causse, 
André L. Causse, Jr., Roy A. Dixon, George 
Donnell, Richard R. Donnell, Bloom- 
field W. Fairbanks, Walter A. Hafner, 
Edgar L. Hardy, Hippolyte L. Hardy, Leon 
A. Hardy, Douglass Harwood, Henry 
Sears Hoyt, James King Hoyt, Jr., Harold 
G. Hutchinson, Clinton W. Jacobs, Ken- 
neth Kilpatrick, William Anthony Kimbel, 
Frank C. Lathrop, John Earl Lathrop, John 
Howard Lawson, Eric Lindquist, Ruther- 
ford W. Luke, William Kimbel Mehlbach, 
John G. Miller, Bruce Moran, Harold S. 
Osgood, F. Leonard Ottman, Orlando 
Pfaltz, Albert Fteley Rice, Robert P. Rice, 
Atmore Robinson, Ernest L. Robinson, 
Carl Ober Sayward, Leslie L. Savage, John 
Ten Eyck, David Van Alstyne, Jr. (dec- 
orated for bravery by the French before 
America entered the war), Joseph W. Ver- 
milye, Owen M. Voigt, Mrs. William L,. 
Voigt, Raymond Wheeler, Heyliger de 
Windt. ; 


Norruporo, Mass.—First Congregational 
Unitarian Church, Rev. Josiah Coleman 
Kent: At the Allen Parsonage a reception 
was held in recognition of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of its first occupancy 
by Rev. Joseph Allen and his bride. Dr. 
Allen was ordained in the church and in- 
stalled as minister of the town on October 
30, 1816. It was expected of a minister in 
those days that he would marry and live in 
a house of his own. As Mr. Allen had ful- 
filled neither of these requirements when he 
was called, he immediately set himself the 
task of complying with the conventions. In 
building a house he was assisted by the 
men of the parish. The house built, he 
married a wife, Lucy Clark Ware, daughter 
of Prof. Henry Ware of Cambridge, Mass., 
on February 3, 1818. The next day he 
brought his bride to Northboro, and to the 
new parsonage, where they lived until their 
deaths,—Mrs. Allen in 1866, Dr. Allen in 
1873. Soon after they were settled in their 
new home they held a series of receptions 


‘to the parish, one for the elder people, an- 


other for the young people, and a third for 
the children. The reception one hundred 
years after was in recognition of that event. 
Mrs. Harriet H. Johnson, who lives in the 
parsonage now, is a grand-daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Allen, and is herself seventy-five 
years old. Rev. J. C. Kent, the present 
minister, gave a talk outlining the history 
of the house and calling attention to some 


of the well-known people who had been na 


entertained under its hospitable roof. cz | 
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regretting his inability to be present. Rev. 
Frederick L. Hosmer of Berkeley, Cal., was 
presented. Dr. Hosmer began his ministry 
in the Northboro church, where he was a 
colleague of Dr. Allen from 1869 to 1872. 
He was still remembered and is greatly be- 
loved by many who were present. He gave 
a few reminiscences of Dr. Allen, and 
closed by reading his well-known poem 
“The Village Meeting-House.” A goodly 
number were present. It is very rarely 
that we find a house nowadays that has 
been occupied continuously by the same fam- 
ily for one hundred years. There is only 
one other such house in town, the old Ball 
House, now occupied by Mrs. Sarah Searle, 
ninety years of age, and grand-daughter of 
Dr. Stephen Ball, Northboro’s first physi- 
cian. The parish Roll of Honor follows: 
Holland Coffin, Clarence E. Hyde, Albert 
W. Mentzer, Eben W. Paul, Bertrand S. 
Schofield, William B. Walker. 


PresQuk Isie, Me.—Independent Congre- 
gational Church: The church at Presque 
Isle has been without a pastor for nine 
years. The Alliance continues its work, 
and last year the Sunday-school was re- 
opened. June 16, a church service was 
held, the sermon being preached by Rey. 
H. M. Daniels, pastor of the Universalist 
church at Caribou. Five children were bap- 
tized. The “Alliance officers are: Miss 
Alice A. Kimball, chairman; Mrs. E. S. 
Perry, secretary; Mrs. C. F. Daggett, treas- 
urer. The superintendent of the Sunday- 
school is W. O. Chase. All of the mem- 
bers are engaged in war work. Miss Helen 
Daggett is treasurer of the Red Cross; 
Hon. C. F. Daggett is serving on the Draft 
Committee, and Mr. Leon S. Howe on the 
State Food Committee. Mrs. Myrtle L. T. 
White is vice-chairman for Aroostook 
County of the Food Committee. Every one 
else is doing Red Cross work. 

Reapinc, Mass.—Christian Union Church, 
Rev: Marion Franklin Ham: The church 
has had a very successful year. The re- 
ports at the annual meeting in April showed 
its finances to be in excellent condition. It 
has raised $83 for missionary purposes dur- 
ing the year, in addition to meeting its 
running expenses. Repairs on the parson- 
age have just been completed, and the 
church voted recently to raise the salary of 
the minister. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to select a suitable building lot, to 
be held until the times warrant the erection 
of a new church building. After very suc- 
cessful union services with the Congrega- 
tional church during the winter months, 
the church held services in its own building 
during April, May, and June. On June 9 
the Odd Fellows held their memorial ser- 
vice in the church, and the Masonic lodge 
observed St. John’s Day, on June 23, by 
attending service, Mr. Ham preaching the 
sermon on both occasions. On June 9 Hon. 
Horace G, Wadlin, former Librarian of the 
Boston Public Library, and a member of 
the church, occupied the pulpit, speaking on 
“The Signs of the Times.” ‘The church 


‘closed for the summer vacation on June 


30, with a children’s service, at which three 
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children were christened. The Roll of 
Honor is as follows: Avery Clark, Chand- 
ler Dane, Kenneth Dane, Robert Dennison, 
Clement Gleason, Freeman Gray, Norman 
Hunt, Miss Alice Hunter, Henry Jewett, 
Perley Judkins, Richard Kimball, William 
Lee, John Loring, Blinn Lumsden, Bruce 
Lumsden, Henry Parker, Harry Parks, 
Gerald Robinson, Gould Ruggles, Otis Rug- 
gles, Philip Stockwell, Willard Symmes, 
Jesse Thorn. 


STONEHAM, MAss.— First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. George Wm. Bell, Ph.D.: The 
church year closed June 30 with the aver- 
age attendance only slightly below that of 
the previous year. The real cause of the 
lessened average was due to the series of 
union services at the time of the fuel short- 
age, some of the people feeling, perhaps, 
less responsibility to support the meetings. 
On the other hand, the two organizations, 
the Men’s Club and the Women’s Alliance, 
have in some ways had their most prosper- 
ous year. The former voted to make a 
study of civic and war problems. Each 
meeting opened with supper served by dif- 
ferent committees of the men, with the 
price kept down to twenty-five cents (and 
it is surprising what can be done with a 
quarter these days, if one knows how), 
followed by a brief business meeting and 
the programme. In October, Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson spoke on “The Romance of 
World Democracy.” November brought 
Gen. Sturtevant of the Commonwealth Pier 
in a remarkably strong presentation of the 
Y. M. C. A. war activities. In December, 
Mr. F. K. Montague spoke on the Red 
Cross and its work. In January, Mr. T. 
H. Gilfix of the Massachusetts Minimum 
Wage Commission presented a strong argu- 
ment in favor of this proposition. In Feb- 
ruary came Mr. W. U. Swan with an 
account of the Associated Press and the 
methods used in news-gathering. In March 
Mr. Guy Richardson, editor of Our Dumb 
Animals, told of the activities of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. Many in the audience pledged them- 
selves to membership in the Jack London 
Club. At the April meeting Mr. John S. 
Codman gave an interesting talk on “How 
to Pay for the War,” using the single-tax 
argument. The May meeting was made 
athletic, with bowling as the main feature. 
The closing meeting in June was the an- 
nual supper to the church, furnished by the 
men, who did the cooking and serving. 
After the supper a programme of music 
was-followed by a most fascinating account 
of two years’ experience at the front in 
aviation, by Lieut. John C. Tutt, now work- 
ing at Quincy, and expecting soon to re- 
turn to the front with the American flying 
forces. 


WoLLAston, Mass—Wollaston Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: Children’s 
Sunday was observed June 23, when eleven 
children were baptized. Some of the fea- 
tures of the service were the carrying of 
the national and the church flag in the pro- 
cessional and recessional; the presentation 


}of War Savings Stamps Certificates to the 


Sunday-school by several classes; the pres- 


ence of canaries joining in the praise of 
‘the Lord; pledge of allegiance to the church 
as well as to our country. 


The parish 


| 
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house is open every Wednesday from 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M. and every Friday from 10 
A.M. to 10 P.M. for Red Cross work. The 
church has thirty-seven names upon its Rol! 
of Honor. It is a satisfaction to the mem- 
bers of the church to know that the minis- 
ter was one of the very first, if not the first, 
to establish the Wayside Pulpit, now -so 
generously maintained by the American 
Unitarian Association. 


Personal. 


Rev. Henry T. Secrist has entered the 
War Camp Community Service and is tem- 
porarily located at Gettysburg, Pa. and 
labors in the surrounding region in con- 
nection with Camp Colt. He has resigned 
as pastor of the Independent Congrega- 
tional Church, Meadville, Pa. Mr. Secrist 
left Meadville with the good-will of all in 
the church, and to their great regret. The 
congregation there has never been in better 
condition. He will be glad to learn of any 
Unitarian men at Camp Colt. 


Camp Devens Fund. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer, Mass., and Camp Devens have been 
received by Charles B. Wiggin, treasurer, 
23; Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. :— 


Previously acknowledged........ $11,928.83 
Miss Stockwell’s Class, First Par- 
ish Sunday School, Arlington, 
Wass, Sah were ertmie eS o ee 


1.00 
New England Associate Alliance. 29.00 
Predenic: Goodige:.- +. aie cos. . 10.00 
MrsaRoper ): Sinth. +e. os 5.00 

$11,973.83 


The money is used for the maintenance 
of volunteer chaplains, a community 
worker, the Federation Hut, and the Uni- 
tarian church. Further contributions are 
urgently needed. 

SS EE SS SET TOTS 
WHITE MOUNTAINS.—Attractive accommodations 
in private family for limited number ot guests. Modern 
house pleasantly situated on state road, 44 mile from 


stores; fine scenery; $14-$18. Artuur H. F 
North Conway, N.H. gent 


Established in 1848 By FRANKLIN SMITH 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., 
FUNERAL PARLORS 
838 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 8100 and 8101. Residence, B. B. 8369. 
The same persona] attention will be given all funerals, 


transferring and removals as has been done from the estab- 
lishment of the business in 1848. 


Competent Persons in Attendance Day and Night 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Sunday, July 14, Bastille Day observed. Rev. 
Harry Foster Burns, minister, will preach. Subject, ‘“Na- 
ture’s Ministry to the Spirit of Man.’ Church service at 
II A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Union service with First and Second 
Churches of Boston at 10.30 a.m. Rev. Charles E. Park 
will preach. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister, Union summer services in King’s 
Chapel, 10.30 A.m. Church reopens September 29. 


FIRST PARISH IN CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Square. 
Service at 9.30A.M. Rev. Walter F. Greenman will preach. 
During the summer months the Sunday morning service 
will begin at 9.30. 
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Pleasantries. 
Customer: “Well! How about my 
change?” Salesman: “Sorry, sir, but we 


don’t give change any more.”—Judge. 


She: “Will you be happy when you start 
for France?” He: “Happy? We will be 
in transports.”—The Gas Attack (Camp 
Wadsworth). 


“What do you intend to do after you 
leave college?” “Well, I haven’t decided 
on anything definitely for the first year, 
except to come back to the class reunion.” 
—Brooklyn Citizen. 


Old Gentleman (engaging new chauf- 
feur): “I suppose I can write to your last 
employer for your character?” Chauffeur: 
“I am sorry to say, sir, each of the last 
two gentlemen I have been with died in my 
service.”—Punch. 


“You're under arrest,” exclaimed the 
constable, as he stopped the automobile. 
“What for?” inquired Mr. Chuggins. “TI 
haven’t made up my mind yet. I'll just 
look over your lights, an’ your license, an’ 
your numbers, an’ so forth. I know I 
can get you for somethin’.”—Nebraska 
Legal News. 


A plumber and a painter were working 
in the same house. The painter arrived 
late and the plumber said to him: “You 
are late this morning.” “Yes,” said the 
painter, “I had to stop and have my hair 
cut.” “You did not do it on your em- 
ployer’s time, did you?” said the plumber. 
“Sure, I did,’ said the painter; “it grew 
on his time.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


A thinly camouflaged antique: The rail- 
roads were tied up with the worst freight 
glut in history. The train was fifty-seven 
hours late, and he was wearied. “Get me 
something so that I can figure out when 
I will get to New York,’ he commanded 
the colored porter. “Yes, sah, I'll get 
you a time-table, sah,” replied the porter. 
“Time-table? ‘Time-table? What I want is 
a calendar.” 


When Sir Edward Elgar, the famous 
English composer, was a small boy he 
made a curious prophecy about himself. 
On making his first appearance at school 
the master asked him kindly to tell his 
name. “Edward Elgar,’ said the future 
great. The master thought the boy spoke 
too brusquely. “Add the word ‘sir’!” he 
commanded, sternly; and the knight-to-be 
said gravely, “Sir Edward Elgar.” 


Sir Douglas Haig, the Scottish com- 
mander-in-chief of the British armies, tells 
this: “A Scot bored his English friends 
by boasting about Scotland. ‘Why did you 
leave Scotland,’ a Londoner asked, ‘since 
you liked the place so much?’ The Scot 
chuckled. ‘It was like this,’ he said. ‘In 
Scotland everybody was as clever as my- 
self, but here I’m _ gettin’ along verra 
weel.’ ”—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


People unfamiliar with the relations be- 
tween the President of the United States 
and his Cabinet are reminded by the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of a characteristic 
story about President Lincoln. After listen- 
ing one day to a long adverse discussion 
by the Cabinet of a subject concerning 
which he had been making up his mind 
during the debate, he adjourned the meet- 
ing by saying, “The vote stands seven nays 
to one aye; the ayes have it.” 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDs For ITS WORK:— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) . Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrLepHone, BrEacn 628 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,”’ “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 


occasions: 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
= Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


Northampton, Mass. 

“ ‘Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beau and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. ; x 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle,” 

New Orleans, La. ' 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 
Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 752 Fark St Boston 


Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Se ASH BARREL 
STS PENS. a 


SLATS TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
Write ror CaTaLocun on EAcH 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. © All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. SourpwortH, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A HOME SCHOOL 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 


“JUBILATE DEQ HYNNAL’’ 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work. 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


